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A Triple New Hampshire 
Celebration 


A notable combination of.celebrations occurred | 


at Mt. Vernon, Sept. 5, 


6, ineluding the annual | 


observance of Home Week, the triennial reunion of | 
the alumni of McCollom Institute (formerly Apple- | 
ton Academy), and the one hundredth anniversary of | 


incorporation of the town. 


Hon. George A. Bruce | 


of Boston, grandson of the first pastor, delivered | 


the historical oration. 
the present pastor, conducted the devotional exer- 


On Sunday, Rev. H. P. Peck, | 


| 
| 


cises, Mr. H. Porter Smith of Cambridge, son of an | 


early minister, was principal speaker, and Rey. C. ( 


Carpenter of Andover represented former pastors. | 


A laymen’s service was presided over by 
George A. Marden, assistant United States treasurer, 


Hon. | 


Boston, a native of the town and foremost in every 


effort for its prosperity. 
made at this service by Col. J. 
of Phillips Church, South Boston. Other 
residents are John H. Colby and Dea. 
Conant of Union Church, Boston, the 


Payson 


Albert 


An earnest address was | 
Bradlee | 
summer 


latter being | 


one of five brothers, all deacons, who were brought | 


up in Mt. Vernon. 

A small town—its population 
750, now very much less— 
hill, it has been noted not only for its scenery and 


hever 


exceeding 
situated on top of a high | 


healthfulness, but for the sturdy moral character of 


its settlers and the influential sons and daughters it 
has sent out into the world. The only church ever 
within its borders, organized in 1780, and the acad- 
emy—of which Judge Stevens of Lowell, Rev. 
gustus Berry, late of Pelham, and Dr. Bancroft of 
Phillips Academy, were early principals—have 
molded the for successive generations. In 
later years, summer residents have done 
promote the welfare of the community, a new and 
elegant sanctuary having been built a few years 
ago. So the candlestick, which is the chureh, still 
shines before men, and the city set on a hill is still 
an uplifting influence. Cc. C..C, 


people 


Accessions to Churches 


Conf. Tot. % Tot. 


mf. 


De tS Oo ee 


Au- | 


much to | 


ALABAMA NORTH DAKOTA 
Birmingham - 16 Anamoose 15 
Opp 17 Bottineau Co, = =: 

, : Deering - 8 
CALIFORNIA Drake — 12 
, Granville - 8 

. - ©» Medina — 20 

Los Angeles, First 42 Fuses Wate “ 
Oakland, Pilgrim 3 6 peg mecretontadins 20 

irst ‘ ‘ c ne 
Oakley oe OKLAHOMA 

San Francisco, Rich- Hastings wot 4 

mond 7 Jennings 6 | 

Santa Rosa 3 Meridian ee 
Smyrna Park 5 24 Fond Creek aoe 

<* Willow Creek — 12] 
CONNECTICUT OREGON 
aetees. Italian — 37 Hills ee | 
Oak ville way Portland, Hassalo St. 1 3 
First 6 

GEORGIA SOUTH DAKOTA 
Baxley, Friendship 4 4 Bowdle 3 
Bibb City —~ 13 Lane 15 
Cedartown 15 36 TEXAS 
Dawson 16 27 Denison 10 13 
Fish — 16 Fort Worth — 50 
Huff 1 14 Mt. Lebanon — 2 
Rich 7 10 Spring Hill — 8 
Tucker 2 yler 7 

: VERMONT 

ILLINOIS Brattleboro - 

. Colches ‘ 
Chicago, Lake View 15 18 Hite + none al : 
Port Byron 4 4 Northfield 4 

pring Valley 5 Plainfield 2 

non St. Albans 21 
MAINE St. Johnsbury, South — 
Garland 3 6 Townshend 3 
Portage Lake 9 Troy, North 5 
South Bristol — 26 WASHINGTON 
MASSACHUSETTS Clear Lake — 16 
Columbia — 28 

Adams, First 4 93 Hartford — 24 
Brockton, ( ae llo 6 6 North Yakima 1 10 
Ludlow Cente 7 
Lawrence, South 4 8 WISCONSIN 
Newton Center, First 2 3 Arena 2 

ciistony ille 8 

MICHIGAN tldorado 3 6 

fICHIGAN Kruger Reese’ 
Detroit, Mt. » ‘ tosendale are 

lint. It. Hope ° 4 Sherwood — 16 
Hartford nla 8 Rivers 10 12 
Neebist P i reaton - 2 

ebish Island 10 Williains Bay anes 

MINNESOTA OTHER STATES 

New York Mills 11 Chickasha, Ind. Ter. 20 
Park Rapids 4 5 Cieveland, 0., High- 

Westbrook — 16 land Ave. — 24 

E, Barrington,N. H. 6 6 

NEBRASKA East Chicago,Ind. — 8 
McLeod, Mont., Mt. 

Bassett - 18 View —- 36 

Carroll 37 Nome, Alaska — 4 

Comstock ~ 15 seranton, Pa. 71 83 

Taylor 3 5 somers, Io. on a 

eta age ae i Vernal, Utah — 22 

NEW YORK Westlake, Ida. — 19 
Irondequoit, Union — 35 West Tampa, Fla. — 30 
Sidney 2 § Tenchurches with less 
West Seneca — 26 than three a "if 

Conf., 263. Tot,, 1,241. 
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The Standard of the 
Twentieth Century 


Immeasurably superior both musically and mechanically, 


the Lyon & Healy grade 


of excellence is splendidly 


exemplified in our pipe organs. 


Free 


A copy of our beautiful Pipe Organ Portfolio showing 
large photographs of many church interiors. Should 


in the hands of every church contemplating the purchase of an 


organ. If interested write today. 


Lyon & Healy, Pipe Organ Builders, 





This advt. may not appear again. 


11 Adams St. Chicago. 





Educational 
HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENC rae. | 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N as 


San Francisc 


Minneapolis; 
Fisk «& Co: 


EVERETT 0. 


Chicago; 
Manual Free. 


Washington ; 
Los Angeles. 


the PRATT TEACHERS’ AGEN CY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. ere? Manager. 


THEOLOGICAL a 


MAINE,  BANGor. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 


Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance Examination Thursday, Sept. 24, 1903, 9 A. M. 
For Catalogue or oe information apply to 

Prof. C. A, BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 
OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


71st year opens ye Strong courses with special 
advanta e8 in the ee and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. I. Bosworth, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MASSACHUSETTS, “ANDOV ER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 96th year Sept. 16, 1903. 
For eohaiogee. map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
oe ngs, courses of study, lectureships, and special 
ties, 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD iris acSedisisats 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


" MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL, “Wits” 


A superior proparnory school for boy 
. H. PILLSBURY, A. x. ” principal. 


Courses 1n Missions and Relig- 
oe Pedag our 70th year begins 
Sept. 30. {ress Prot. ; Jacobus. 





ARTHUE GILMAN, A. H., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 





MAssacuu SETTS, N EWTON. 
appre IDA SCHOOL, 


x Miles from Boston. For Girls and Young 
Wem College Preparatory and general courses. 
Beautiful situation. Golf, tennis. Sagccing es River 
Charlies. We refer by yermission to Rev. Howard A. 
Bridgman. Send for il “yy ® catalogue 

GEORGE F. JEWETT, A. B. . (Harvard), Principal. 








| 
| 
| 
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Educational 
NEW YORK _ 


NEW YorkK, NEW YORK. 


' THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


General and College Preparatory 
For Girls. Courses. Large recreation grounds. 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York City. 


NEW YORK, NEWBURGH. 


The Misses Mackie’s 


School for Cirls. 


N.Y. Certificate admits to Vassar, Welles- 
Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. 37th year. 


Newburgh 
leyy Smith. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CHESTER. 
PENN 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


YLVANIA 
MILITA Od Lece 
Chester, Pa. 


nd Year begins hy sal oer i6u 


grees 
Civil Engineering, Chev-istry, Arte 
Thorough Preparatory Gontoss. 
Infantry, Artille Cavalry 
“4 Military School of the bes t type - 
every respect.” —W ar DEPT. 
atalogues of 
Col. Cuas, E. Evatt, President 












OHIO _ 





OuI0, O OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 7ist Year begins 
COLLEGE ‘September 23, 1903. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President. 

A progressive Christian College, thoroughly equipped 
with libraries, museums, laboratories and gymnasia. 
Seventeen buildings. Departments: The College, the 
Academy, the Theological Seminary, the Conservatory 
of Music. Also courses in D nous © and Painting, and a 
four years’ Normal Course in Physical Training for 
Women. Eighty-four instructors, 1509 Fe wo this 
For full information address the 

GEORGE M. JONES, Box E 22 


os, 


year. retary 
Obeiin, ‘Ohio. 








CHURCH ORGANS. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 


Main Office and Works p.c'tcraatcreen, Mass. 
‘OOK- 
Hastincs Co. 


FAIR PRICES ALL SIZES: 
ESTABLISHED 1827 


EELY & CO. 


Files Sand PEALS « 


OLD SEF**YLY POUND 





BAT ER Yh 
est Troy, N 


e “RCH BEL - 


Sachem races 








Fo all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores a. 








Boston or Chicago. 
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Your step has lost elasticity because your blood 
has lost vitality, which Hood’s Sarsaparilla will re- 
store. 


For THE, CHILDREN.—Every father and mother 
will be interested in the announcement today in 
another column of this paper of a special line of fur- 
niture for nurseries and children’s rooms which has 
just been brought out by the Paine Furniture Com- 
pany. No such furniture has ever been offered 
heretofore. It is practically a junior series of 
adult furniture, each piece being made to the right 
proportion for a child’s use. 

GETTYSBURG BATTLEFIELD AND WASHINGTON. 
—Personally-Conducted Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Leave Boston 6 P. M., via Fall River 
Line, Sept. 25, in charge of a Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Tourist Agent; returning, arrive Boston 
Oct. 2. An experienced chaperon, whose especial 
charge will be unescorted ladies, will accompany 
the party throughout. Round-trip tickets, covering 
transportation, carriage drives and hotel accommo- 
-dations—all necessary expenses except supper on 
Fall River Line returning—will be sold at the ex- 
-tremely low rate of $32 from Boston, and propor- 
tionate rates from other points. For itineraries and 
full information apply to Tourist Agent, 205 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass., or address George W. 
Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


doubtless noted the advertisements of Karo Corn 
Syrup now running in our columns. It was a novel 
idea to put up the best table syrup in airtight, fric- 
tion-top cans, and the instant demand for it has been 
astonishing. Over Six and one-half Million cans 
were ordered of the manufacturers in the first ninety 
-days, and the sales are increasing every day. This 
is but another illustration of the fact that the 
American housekeeper is quick to recognize real 
merit. Mrs. Helen Armstrong, the well-known 
teacher of cookery, has written a booklet of re- 
ceipts for the use of Karo Corn Syrup in all kinds 
-of cooking and candy making, which will be sent 
free, when issued, to any one writing to the Corn 
Products Company, New York or Chicago. If any 
of our readers have been unable to find Karo Corn 
Syrup at the grocer’s, it would be well to drop a 
postal to the Corn Products Company, g ving the 
.grocer’s name and address. 

TOUR TO THE PACIFIC COAST, via Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Account Meeting American Bankers’ 
Association. On account of the meeting of the 
American Bankers’ Association, at San Frane’sco, 
Cal., Oct. 20 to 23, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will run a personally-conducted tour to 
San Francisco and return, by special Pullman train, 
leaving New York Oct. 14 and going via Chicago, 
Omaha and Ogden. Five days will be spent in San 
Francisco. Returning, the tour wll leave San 
Francisco Oct. 23. Visits will be paid on return 
trip to Salt Lake City, Colorado Springs, Denver 
and St. Louis, and New York will be reached Oct. 
31. Round-trip rate, covering all expenses for 
eighteen days, except five days spent in San Fran- 
cisco, $190 from New York. For reservation of 


space, tickets and full information, apply to Tourist | 


Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., or 


direct to George W. Boyd, General Passenger A gent, | 


Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW YorK City ExcuRSION, Oct. 1, via Bos- | 


ton & Maine to Albany, down the Hudson to New 
York. Everybody desires to visit New York city ; 
and a trip once a year to the great metropolis is 
well worth taking. The numerous buildings of in- 
terest, the parks and monuments, the theaters, the 
Bowery and the hundreds of interesting places serve 
not only to amuse but to edueate the visitor. Every 
year in the early autumn the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road runs an excursion to New York city. Besides 
the trip to the city, this excursion provides an op- 
portunity for enjoying one of the most delightful 
journeys in the East. Leaving Boston, the route is 
via the Hoosac Country and Deerfield Valley, a 
section famous on account of its scenic beauty; a 
visit to the city of Albany, N. Y., where the mag- 
nificent Capitol and other interesting places will 
busy one is next, and then a sail down the beautiful 
Hudson River on either the day or night line steam- 
ers, passing Poughkeepsie Bridge, the old town of 
Newburgh, West Point, Stony Point and other 
places of interest. Leaving New York city, the re- 
turn trip is via the Fall River Line Steamers to 
Boston. This round trip is only $5.00. The date 
is Oct. 1. Send to the General Passenger Depart- 
ment, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, for their 
illustrated descriptive booklet, giving a description 
of the trip and some beautiful scenes of interesting 
places along the route. This book will be mailed 
free to any address. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FoR FOREIGN 
Missions, Co tional House, Boston. rank H. 
Wiguin, ‘Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasi Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. ¥. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer. to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rey. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, Eastern Representative. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese, Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parso) es. Rev. Charies 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Emeritus; Charles kK. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
Kast zud St., New York, N.Y. Rev. C. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 

ational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff 
a M. C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
taries. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Society (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the poe mee! fe Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states, Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico, Ed- 
ward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; 8S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612,613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, I 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D.D., President; Geo. M, Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Departinent. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary Work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this departinent. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
mublishes Zhe Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday School pa- 
pers, books for ——— schools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(care Trustees National Council). Helps needy Congre- 
gational ministers and widows and children of deceased 
ministers. Seeks permanent fund of $1,000,000, Asks 
for annual offerings from churches, personal donations 
and bequests. Chairman, Rev. H, A. Stimson, D. D.; 
Secretary, Rev. Wm, A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave. and 
zed St., New York; Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 
206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Field Secretary, 
New Enyland, Rev. Edward Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct. 

Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SocleTy, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev, Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Recretnrs. Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral ‘and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches and 
individuals solicited, 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 5o- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches Coens pastors or 
mulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Room 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. __Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda &t., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MI8810N8, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 

WomMAN’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D, White, Treas- 
urer; Miss t L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 

THE WOMANS SEAMAN’S FRIEND Society of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership $1.00, fite membership $20.00, President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela,13 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass.; Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mass. ; 
Corresponding secretary. Mrs. Edward 8. Chapin, 07 
Lake View Ave., Cambridge ; Clerk, Miss Fannie L. Vose, 
Highland St., Milton, Mass. 


ete * . 
Affiliated Societies 

AMERICAN TRACT Society prints and circulates 
Evangelical Christian literature in 155 languages at 
home and abroad. Employs colporters; makes grants 
to Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, sailors, etc. Span- 
ish, Immigrant and Mormon work, specialities. Dona- 
tions and Legacies solicited. Louis Tag, Asst. Treas., 150 
Nassau St., New York; E. M. Bliss, D.D., Field Sec., 
F. A. Henderson, Manager, 564 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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HAVE YoU EXAMINED 
Pilgrim Songs 


For the Sunday School? 


It’s different. Many people are telling us 
that it is the finest collection of hymns 
and music for young people ever pub- 
lished. It is not too difficult for any 
school with ordinary musical culture to 
use with delight and profit; but sickly, 
sentimental rhymes and ragtime music 
are excluded from it. Beautifully printed 
and bound. 
copy in quantities. 





Any superintendent 


may receive for the asking a returr*ble 
copy to examine. 
No. 11 


Special Bargain 


How Marcus Whitman 


Saved Oregon 


By O. W. NIXON, formerly 
the Chicago Inter-Ocean. With Illus- 
trations by FREDERICK REMINGTON. 
This thrilling chapter of American 

history is here graphically told and the 

heroic Yankee missionary is shown to 
have been.a very important factor in 

making the great Northwest territory a 

part of Uncle Sam’s dominions. 

The story is that cannot fail to 
interest every patriotic American, every 
friend of missions and every student of 
American history. 

The book was originally published at 
$1.75. By special arrangement we are 
able to offer a limited number of copies at 


$1.00 Postpaid 
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New York BOSTON Chicago 


one 





25 cents and 35 cents per | 
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Event and Comment 


More definite particulars 
concerning the murder of 
the American Missionary 
Association worker, Prof. L. A. Planving, 
at Point Coupee, La., make the crime 
appear even more revolting and inexpli- 
cable. Pres. Oscar Atwood of Straight 
University of New Orleans, who went 
directly to the scene of the tragedy, 
writes as follows: ‘‘Mr. Planving was 
shot while going to his home. He had 
been at work for a white planter. The 
deed was deliberately planned. We think 
the low, unprogressive ‘Cajon’ element 
was the instigator. I have been terribly 
shocked by this murder. I have been 
greatly distressed. Of all the graduates 
of twelve years he was the one who gave 
the greatest promise. There is no truth 
in the story that he made incendiary 
speeches. Hedid everything to bring the 
races together. He had the confidence 
and the aid of the best whites.’”’ We un- 
derstand that Pres. Washington Gladden, 
the official head of the American Mis- 
sionary Association, has addressed a 
respectful communication to Governor 
Heard of Louisiana, asking that the 
assassination be carefully investigated 
and that legal punishment follow. We 
hope there will be no slackening of this 
demand until justice is meted out to the 
perpetrator of the great wrong. Secre- 
tary Ryder says that Mr. Planving ‘‘is 
the last man in America who ought to 
have been murdered.” Certainly his re- 
markably constructive and irenic work 
for the Louisiana Negroes, his good stand- 
ing with the best white elements in the 
locality and his rare intellectual and spir- 
itual qualities made him a marked man in 
the younger generation of Negroes. His 
race can ill afford the loss of so promis- 
ing a leader and our Congregational mis- 
sionary forces in the South are greatly 
impoverished by his tragic death. 


A Case for 
Speedy Justice 


These are times when the lit- 
tle girl’s repartee to the trav- 
eling missionary secretary ex- 
presses the sentiments of many persons 
besides children. She was the daughter 
of a home missionary on the frontier and 
to the visitor’s bland remark, ‘‘ Well, my 
little girl, I suppose when you grow up 
you are going to be a missionary,” re- 
plied promptly, ‘‘ No, sir, I think I would 
rather be the Board.’”” The murder of 
Mr. Planving and the perils confronting 
our missionaries in Asiatic and European 
Turkey make a position in the front 
ranks of aggressive Christianity very un- 
enviable from a worldly point of view. 
Perhaps most of us would rather be the 
Board than the missionary just now. At 


Where the 
Burden Rests 


the same time it should be remembered 





that the secretaries in their home offices 
are carrying unusual burdens of anxiety, 
apart from the financial problem which is 
always with them. Such a tragedy as 
that in Louisiana goes straight home to 
the hearts of the A. M. A. officials and 
the commotions in Turkey weigh heavily 
upon the American Board secretaries. 
The missionary movement and those en- 
gaged in it, in whatever capacity, need 
just now the special sympathy of all of 
us. It is our work as truly as it is the 
work of those directly concerned with 
carrying it on. 

In answer to inquiries 
as to the history and 
character of the denom- 
inations with which Congregationalists 
are considering the advisability of union, 
we are glad this week to introduce our 
readers to the United Brethren through 
the clear and succinct description of them 
by one of their four bishops. We are 
sure from experience that a personal ac- 
quaintance with Bishop Mills would in- 
spire the confidence of Congregationalists 
in him which we know is universally felt 
throughout his denomination. We invite 
careful study of those features of this 
body which differ from ours. These are 
connected with the ministry and the gov- 
ernment of the churches. We see no rea- 
son why these differences may not be so 
adjusted as to result in advantage to the 
whole body if the two denominations 
should be united. If the stream of Chris- 
tian life which flowed from old England 
to New England in the seventeenth cen- 
tury should so mingle with the stream 
which flowed from Germany to the Mid- 
dle States in the eighteenth century as to 
make one river, we should expect that it 
would be like the river of Ezekiel’s vision, 
enlarging and carrying blessing whither- 
soever it goes. Next week we shall pub- 
lish an account of the Methodist Protes- 
tant Church from a prominent minister 
of that body. 


Congregationalists 
and United Brethren 


An experiment has been 
entered on between a 
Congregational and a United Brethren 
church at Sherrard, Ill. Both depend on 
home missionary aid. The Congrega- 
tionalists have a good meeting house but 
no parsonage, and have been trying to 
raise money to build one. The United 
Brethren have a good parsonage and no 
meeting house, and have been trying to 
raise funds for one. A revival planned 
by the Congregational church and carried 
on by both churches brought a number of 
new members into both, and they were 
received at one time and by one ceremony, 
which must have helped the people to 
realize that they were really one. Each 


Church Union Tried 





pastor sought to find out the mind of the 
other as to closer fellowship and the re- 
sult was that a joint committee was ap- 
pointed which proposed terms of federa- 
tion that were unanimously adopted by 
each church. They agree to worship as 
one congregation, using the Congrega- 
tional meeting house and the United 
Brethren parsonage. We suppose that 
the two pastors are to resign, for a plan 
has been adopted looking to the calling 
of a pastor by the united action of the 
two churehes. Each church is to con- 
tinue to support the benevolent work of 
its own denomination, and new members 
are to unite with the church of their 
choice. If the spirit which we trust will 
pervade such unions prevails in this one 
the member who joins either church will 
find that he belongs to both. We hope 
that this instance is the harbinger of 
many unions of two or more churches 
where only one is needed or can support 
itself. 


The success of one or two 
international pastoral ex- 
changes this past summer 
leads us to call attention to the desirabil- 
ity of such arrangements more frequently. 
It pays both the American and the British 
partner to the transaction. Each gains 
an idea of the differences and the like- 
nesses of pulpit and pastoral problems in 
the two countries. To exchange pulpits 
with a brother from over the ocean for 
four or five weeks often brings the respect- 
ive congregations into touch with a dif- 
ferent type of man, and often with a new 
style of preaching. The vacation ele- 
ment, too, it is possible to preserve, 
inasmuch as little pastoral work may 
be required. The Englishman, Rey. T. 
Rhondda Williams, who supplied the Cen- 
tral Church of Lynn this summer, was 
heard with constant delight and profit, 
while Rev. C. F. Weeden, who took Mr. 
Williams’s place in Bradford, according 
to letters which we have received from 
United States Consul Day, proved himself 
an altogether satisfactory substitute. It 
would be difficult to tell which parish was 
taken captive more completely, and the 
beauty of it all is that each church is glad 
to have its own pastor back again after 
the summer exchange. 


International 
Pulpit Exchanges 


Leslie’s Weekly, com- 
menting on our recent 
statement that there is 
an upward tendency in the payment of 
ministers’ salaries, says, ‘‘The tendency 
can go a long way upward before the 
ministry as a profession will be in danger 
of suffering from an overplus of worldly 
goods and chattels.” It points out how 
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the clergyman is debarred from adding to 
his income by other work or by invest- 
ment and.speculation, and adds, ‘‘ As a 
matter of fact, if the average salary paid 
to ministers throughout the country were 
increased at once by fifty per cent. it 
would only be an act of common justice 
and fair dealing toaclass of men to whom 
the country owes far more for light and 
leadership than money itself can repay.” 
It is gratifying to see a journal so widely 
cirewlated and so influential as Leslie’s 
Weekly taking this generous position. 
We are confident that churches anxious 
to have the coming year one of zest, 
vitality and harvest could do no wiser 
thing than to see to it that the men whom 
they expect to lead them in the work of 
the year are put above all the worry and 
carking care which come with inadequate 
income, and which when these are present 
make anything like glad and enthusiastic 
leadership out of the question. 


The Quebee Con- 
gregational Asso- 
ciation will meet at Island Pond, Vt., 
Sept. 22, 23, and afford a fine example of 
Congregational fellowship between the 
two lands. This is an innovation on the 
part of the association which will be ap- 
preciated on both sides of the border. 
In Canada are many pastors who once 
served in the United States, while in 
Vermont alone is a good-sized contingent 
of those who hail from the Dominion. 
Noticeably among these are Rev. Thomas 
Hall of Island Pond and Rev. A. F. Me- 
Gregor of Newport, both of whom were 
superintendents for the Canadian Con- 
gregational Missionary Society. Rev. 
Dr. S. N. Jackson, formerly of Barre 
and now of Burlington, was also for 
many years the honored treasurer of the 
same society, and a central figure in the 
common work of the churches, Other 
ministers from Canada scattered up and 
down the state, as well as otlier Vermont 
pastors, will doubtless join this gathering 
at Island Pond, which promises to be 
a unique meeting of the Congregational- 
ists of both lands. The Orleans County 
Ministerial Association will co-operate in 
the program and management of the 
meetings. 


Congregational Reciprocity 


The campaign of edu- 
cation in the interest 
of foreign missions 
soon to begin among the Ohio churches 
promises valuable results. Arranged by 
District Secretary Creegan, a dozen of the 
leading pastors co-operate, including such 
men as Drs. Gladden, Bradshaw, Tenney 
and Mills. An excellent representation 
of missionary forces will be had in the 
persons of Drs. Herrick and House of 
Turkey, Dr. Albrecht of Japan, Mrs, 
Lydia L. Davis and Mrs. Alice M. Wil- 
liams of China. The campaign will oc- 
cupy three weeks, beginning next Sunday. 
On week days the speakers will be divided 
into four groups, each group visiting dif- 
ferent points and holding at least two 
meetings, at which it is hoped delega- 
tions from neighboring churches will be 
present. On Sunday the larger centers 
like Cleveland, Toledo, Columbus and 


A Notable Campaign 
for Missions 


Cincinnati will be the object of attack. 
In the course of the campaign no less 
than eighty-five of the leading churches 
will hear stirring addresses from men 
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warm with love for foreign missions. 
Add to this the indirect influence upon 
neighboring churches and the sum total 
of the results must be large. It is inter- 
esting in this connection to learn that 
Dr. Gladden has invited the United Breth- 
ren churches in Columbus to attend the 
rally at the First Congregational Church 
in that city, Oct. 4, and on the following 
day a missionary fellowship meeting will 
be held, to which ministers of the United 
Brethren, Protestant Methodist and Con- 
gregational denominations living within 
sixty miles of Columbus will be invited. 
Ohio is certainly setting a commendable 
example to other states by thus putting 
foreign missions in the forefront of the 
season’s work. 


Next month this 
country is to have a 
visit from a British commission of in- 
quiry into the educational systems of the 
United States in their bearing on national 
commerce and industry. The commis- 
sion, which was projected by Mr. Alfred 
Mosely, includes a large number of edu- 
cators and other public men. Mr. Mosely 
a few months ago sent out at his own 
cost an industrial commission to the 
United States. He is deeply impressed 
by what he is convinced is a fact, that the 
United States and Germany are out- 
stripping Great Britain in commercial 
success because they have paid the great- 
est attention to education. In an in- 
terview published in the Sunday School 
Chronicle Mr. Mosely, who was for many 
years engaged in mining business in South 
Africa, declared that the honor of the 
development of South Africa mining and 
engineering belongs to the United States. 
He said that many hard working English- 
men failed there for lack of knowledge of 
their business and of brains to put the 
knowledge they had to the best use, but 
that engineers secured from America by 
English firms saved the South African in- 
dustries from ruin. Mr. Mosely believes 
that the British workman has the mate- 
rial in him to make the best workman in 
the world—grit, backbone, pluck and hon- 
esty—but he says that these fail in the 
fierce competition of today unless backed 
by training and skill. ‘‘ America,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘is taking the industrial lead be- 
cause she has learned to utilize the brain 
of the masses, encourages initiative, and 
pays handsomely for talent when she can 
find it.’’ 


Education and Industry 


The visit of this com- 
mission of inquiry 
from England ought 
to do something more than furnish the 
mother country with a better knowledge 
of our education system. It ought to 
deepen among us the popular sense of 
the importance of training the children 
and youth. And the training needed is 
not simply the rudiments of common 
schools, the same for all. Mr. Mosely 
complains that in England ‘nothing is 
done to find out what a boy’s real talent 
and inclinations are; and for this state 
of things parents are as much or more to 
blame than the schoolmasters. Failure, 
or partial failure, is the inevitable out- 
come.”’ Our Government has appropri- 
ated many millions of dollars to reclaim 
arid lands, and it is believed that the en- 
richment of the nation which will follow 
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fully warrants the investment. If it is 
worth while to invest public money to 
make the land tillable it is still more 
worth while to invest money to make our 
citizens skilled tillers of that land. Not 
only our common schools, but our higher 
institutions of learning are our greatest 
national assets. They have created an 
ambition to gain knowledge and a sense 
of its value among the common people, 
greater than in any other country. 


At a recent confer- 
ence in Oxford the 
Bishop of Hereford, 
who presided, said that the University 
Extension movement in England had not 
realized the hopes of its founders, espe- 
cially in creating an interest in higher 
education among the working classes. It 
will hardly be questioned that the Amer- 
ican working man is much more ambi- 
tious for the education of his children 
than the British working man. Sir Nor- 
man Lockyer, addressing the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science 
last week, said that private effort in Great 
Britain had provided less than one-tenth 
as much money for education as the 
United States. He contrasted the vast 
sums spent by the British Government 
on its navy with the small amounts ex- 
pended for producing brain power, and 
advocated appropriating as much for the 
latter as for the former. We shall wel- 
come the commission of Englishmen to 
inquire into the effect of education in 
giving to this country the prospect of 
commercial supremacy. It will stimu- 
late us to greater investments and larger 
plans to give to all the people opportuni- 
ties for expert knowledge in the lines of 
business they may choose to follow. 


The Contrast Not Un- 
favorable to America 





Pope Pius X. has not 
appointed a secretary 
of state yet. He is 
gathering up the threads of knowledge, 
deliberating over his policy and wisely 
holding in abeyance the important choice 
of a lieutenant who shall carry out his 
policies of state. Intimations that he 
is making inquiry as to the fitness of the 
Lateran palace as a place of residence are 
interpreted in some quarters as pointing 
to a giving up of the ‘prisoner of the 
Vatican”? policy, and of his frank ac- 
ceptance of the situation respecting res- 
toration of temporal power. He received 
last week a-delegation from Polish Roman 
Catholics resident in the United States 
who are endeavoring to secure recogni- 
tion of their nationality in the hierarchy 
of the church in this country. The pres- 
ent preponderance of Irish and German 
bishops and archbishops is no more pleas- 
ing to the Poles than it is to the French 
Canadians of New England. The pope’s 
sisters have come to Rome to reside in 
apartments specially prepared for them, 
some distance from the Vatican, and yet 
near enough so that the beautiful, simple 
relations between the exalted brother and 
the humble, naive sisters may continue. 


The Cautious Course 
of Pope Pius X. 


Multiplicity of theologi- 
cal seminaries in the 
Presbyterian Church 
North and small attendance on them is 
causing discussion of their future. Un- 
equal distribution of students gives many 
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of the seminaries a pitifully small num- 
ber of pupils. Unequal distribution of 
resources gives certain of the seminaries 
an equipment which the others cannot 
possibly duplicate. Deficits have to be 
met yearly, and demands for new build- 
ings and new endowment fall unheeded 
on the ears of laymen who are more and 
more disposed to investigate actual con- 
ditions of administration from the stand- 
point of prudent and effective carrying 
out of a trust. It is admitted that the 
commercial argument for consolidation 
can be carried too far, for if carried to 
its logical conclusion there would be but 
one seminary. But there is frank admis- 
sion by the Presbyterian Banner that 
‘planting can be overdone, and probably 
has been.’’ The idea of consolidation of 
educational institutions crops it out in 
most unexpected places. Thus, the cur- 
rent Churchman has an argument by 
Bishop Nichols of California urging that 
Trinity College, now at Hartford, Ct., 
be in some way affiliated with Yale Uni- 
versity in New Haven. In facing the 
future of our own theological seminary 
in Chicago one of several plans is for it 
to become affiliated with, though not sub- 
ordinate to Chicago University. 

For the Revolutionary War, the 
War of 1812, the Mexican War, 
the Civil War and the war with Spain, 
we have paid $3,038,623,590 in pensions 
up to date. Thus reports Commissioner 
of Pensions Ware in his annual statement. 
Understand that this includes none of the 
expense of war as waged; only its after 
effects. Viewed from one standpoint it 
is a terrible indictment of war; viewed 
from another it is a splendid tribute to 
the generosity of the American people; 
viewed from another, it is responsible for 
not a little of present day disposition to 
rely on the Government for what in 
earlier days of the Republic would have 
been earned in the strength of individual 
resource and self-respect. The annualex- 
penditure for Spanish War pensions now 
amounts to $1,765,310, and the evidence 
is all too patent that many volunteered 
for that war with the expectation of re- 
sorting at once to the national treasury. 
There is no other explanation of the per- 
centage of pension applications from cer- 
tain regiments. Pension Commissioner 
Ware describes the present system of 
examination of pension applicants as 
uncertain, expensive, unsatisfactory and 
generative of an enormous amount of 
friction. He urges laws making pensions 
forfeitable when holders of the same are 
convicted in court of infamous crimes; 
and prohibiting the giving of pensions to 
women who marry old soldiers for the 
pension’s sake—as is often the case. Mr. 
Ware was selected by President Roose- 
velt because he had the reputation of do- 
ing his own thinking and saying what he 
thought, and he seems to be living up to 
his reputation. 


Pensions 


Elsewhere we refer to 
President Roosevelt’s ad- 
mirable address at Syracuse on Labor 
Day, a speech which even his bitterest 
enemy—the New York Sun—praises for 
its sanity, balance and fair play to all con- 
cerned. The verdict of Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, referee in the disputed issues 
coming before the arbitration commis- 


The Labor World 
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sion in the Pennsylvania anthracite coal 
district—that the right of employers to 
discharge employees at will for reasons 
satisfactory to themselves must be main- 
tained—is an important decision, conserv- 
ative in its import. Frank declaration by 
Roman Catholic prelates that the oath 
taken by members of the Typographical 
Union, the great trades-union of compos- 
itors, in which the members of the union 
pledge that loyalty to the union will be 
above loyalty to any other organization, 
is an oath which the Roman Catholic 
Church cannot permit to Catholics who 
desire good standing in the church, has 
called the attention of the public to the 
extreme position taken by some of the 
unions, and to an interesting clash of 
opinion between a very venerable institu- 
tion and a comparatively modern one. 
Interviews with representative trades- 
unionists on this issue vary in tone. 
Some are inclined to minimize the essen- 
tial point at issue; others are frankly 
defiant and say that they will take the 
union rather than the church if a choice 
must be made. <A suit brought by a firm 
of Danbury, Ct., hat manufacturers, un- 
der the Sherman anti-trust law, asking 
for $240,000 damages for injuries received 
in a boycott, has for its defendants the 
officers of the American Federation of 
Labor, the officers of the hatters’ trades- 
union, and 250 members of these organ- 
izations resident in Danbury. The firm’s 
goods were boycotted in the United States 
and Canada. They intend to test the 
right of organized labor thus to punish 
capitalists who employ non-union labor. 
If the suit is not called off, and is carried 
up to the higher courts and a decision 
given by the Federal Supreme Court, it 
will be a case of great importance. 


The housecleaning job 
progresses. Secretary of 
the Interior Hitchcock, in outspoken cor- 
respondence with Mr. Philip C. Garrett, 
president of the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion, has avowed his intention co-operat- 
ing with the Attorney General and the 
President to get at the bottom of the 
scandals in the Indian territory; and 
already certain of the minor officials have 
been suspended from office or discharged. 
The President has been eagerly seeking 
the right sort of non-official investigator 
who will probe the whole matter to the 
bottom, and has found him in Mr. Charles 
Bonaparte of Baltimore, an eminent civil 
service reformer. Mr. Leupp, the well- 
known Washington correspondent and 
civil service reformer, who has just re- 
turned from a special mission to the ter- 
ritory, says that much of the attack on 
Secretary Hitchcock comes from men 
who have found him too honest to suit 
their purposes and too determined to put 
an end to rascality. The Federal Grand 
Jury of Washington has brought in seven 
more indictments of postal officials and 
business men who are charged with hav- 
ing worked the game of ‘“‘graft’’ and en- 
riched themselves at the treasury’s ex- 
pense. Special attorneys Bonaparte and 
Conrad, appointed by President Roose- 
velt to aid in probing this matter, are 
now at work on the evidence against Mr. 
Tulloch, whose name came to the front 
early in the exposé, but whose misdeeds 
were said to have been done at a time so 
remote as to give him a loophole in the 
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statute of limitations. It will be well to 
have this trail followed. 


The resignation of United 

bas States District Attorney 
. Byrne in Delaware and the 

forced resignation of Miss Todd as post- 
master at Greenwood by Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Payne give President Roosevelt a 
chance to practice what he preaches so 
often. If in appointing a new district at- 
torney he fails to make it clear that he 
has nothing but hostility for the Addicks 
gang of venal politicians, and if he fails 
to restore Miss Todd should she be found 
to be worthy of the place and to have 
suffered dismission solely because of a 
barter as to spoils of office between the 
Delaware United States senators, then he 
will fall below the ideal of duty which he 
has set for himself, and make his words 
on civic morality a mockery. It is high 
time that the President and the officials 
of the national organization of the Re- 
publican party quit giving any counte- 
nance to Mr. Addicks, whose reprehen- 
sible réle it has been to debauch a state. 


The outbreak in Beirut 
following the arrival 
of the American fleet was not caused by 
it, but revealed as nothing else could 
have done the advisability of just such ac- 
tion as our Government took, knowing as 
it did from its consuls and minister the 
peril in which Americans throughout the 
empire were placed. Admiral Cotton at 
once co-operated with the local authori- 
ties in measures for restoring peace be- 
tween Mohammedans and Christians, and 
the city is quiet again; and our minister 
at Constantinople, Mr. Leishman, fol- 
lowed by the French ambassador, brought 
pressure to bear which has led to the sub- 
stitution as wali of Beirut of a man 
whose reputation as governor of Damas- 
cus causes all foreigners in Beirut to 
have confidence in the preservation of 
order in the city and district. France, by 
reason of her long-time interest in Syria 
and her ancient protectorate over the 
non-Protestant Christians of Turkey, nat- 
urally heartily supported the United 
States in a demand for prompt action of 
the kind suggested by our Government, 


Conditions in Beirut 


All reports from Euro- 
pean Turkey indicate that 
the massacre of Christians 
by Turks and of Turks by Christians is 
going on with a ferocity and thorough- 
ness which, when the story is told, 
will shock the world. Antipathy to 
newspaper correspondents and strict or- 
ders against their presence in the war 
district hinder Europe and America 
from knowing much that they should 
know. But enough is leaking out to 
show that the destruction of life and 
poverty is awful. Our American Board 
missionaries, the British and American 
consuls and newspaper correspondents 
are marked men, and we shall not be 
surprised to hear of deaths of foreigners 
as additional incitements to interference 
by Europe, so long and wickedly delayed, 
as the revolutionists think. Latest dis- 
patches from Bulgaria indicate growing 
sentiment in favor of open declaration 
of war with Turkey, in which case 
Europe realizes that almost anything in 


The Situation in 
European Turkey 
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the way of transformation of the map of 
Southwestern Europe may happen. It 
would seem as if the policy of drift which 
the European chancelleries decided upon 
had gone so far as to permit the situation 
to get out of hand. We deem it most 
fortunate that we are able to present in 
a news article, elsewhere in this issue, a 
survey of the situation by one of the men 
most competent to pass judgment on it. 
To protect him we are constrained to 
conceal his name; but were it used it 
would command respect. 


Caste 


Matthew Arnold, after visiting this 
country, wrote that “considering how 
rife are distinctions of rank and class 
in the world, how prone men in general 
are to adopt them, how much the Ameri- 
cans themselves, beyond doubt, are capa- 
ble of feeling their attraction, it shows, 
I think, at least strong good sense in the 
Americans to have forborne from all 
attempt to invent them at the outset, 
and to have escaped or resisted any fancy 
for inventing them since.’’ Twenty years 
have gone by since Mr. Arnold made this 
comment. Have we escaped or resisted 
‘‘any faney for inventing’ class dis- 
tinctions during the two decades that 
have intervened ? 

We wish that the trend of sentiment 
in the South now did not point to the 
perpetuation there of class distinctions 
based on color of skin and race. We 
wish that organized labor did not seem 
to be tending toward an ever-increasing 
insistence on afliliation with trades-union- 
ism if men are to be insured the privilege 
of unmolested, fully-rewarded toil. We 
Wish that wealth did not tend to accumu- 
late generation by generation in the hands 
of certain families or certain groups of 
men or corporations, thus tending to 
create permanent social distinctions based 
on the possession of vast means or social 
and political power. We wish that patri- 
otic orders based on lineage traced back 
to historic and memorable happenings in 
our national history would always do 
the educational and patriotic work they 
are ostensibly organized to do without 
creating, in not a few of their members, 
that sense of personal and social superi- 
ority which is the essence of caste. 

The portentous, well-nigh impenetrable 
obstacle which caste creates against the 
spread of Christianity in India is before 
our eyes today for an example. It is em- 
bodied in all its divisiveness in the say- 
ing, ‘‘ A Brahmin begging is greater than 
a Sudra reigning.’’ The curse which so- 
cial caste and preference of one body of 
Christian believers over another are bring- 
ing to England now is admitted by all 
dispassionate students of her educational, 
military and ecclesiastical problems, and 
national deficiencies, 

Why should we forsake our earlier 
ideal, and our admitted custom up to 
a recent date? To be sure, the caste 
spirit is ever latent, and always has to be 
combated, but it is one thing when latent 
and revealing itself in individuals here 
and there, and quite another thing crys- 
tallized into a political or social formula, 
embodied in societies, and recognized by 
legislation. From this may we be deliv- 
ered! And to this end our Chief Execu- 
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tive contributes when, as in his recent 
speech at Syracuse on Labor Day, he so 
forcibly and yet so dispassionately set 
forth the evil which would come to the 
republic were it to dare to conform its 
laws and its customs to the class spirit. 
“‘A healthy republican government must 
rest upon individuals, not upon classes or 
sections. As soon as it becomes govern- 
ment by aclass or a section it departs 
from the old American ideal,’’ he said. 
Along with this is worthy to be put 
Booker T. Washington’s saying, ‘‘No 
man whose vision is bounded by color 
can come into contact with what is 
highest and best in the world.’”’ And 
then, loftier and more authoritative than 
either the word of the head of the mighty 
republic, or the saying of the leader of a 
despised but not despicable people, is the 
word of Jesus, ‘‘ All ye are brethren.”’ 


A Rally Worth Having 


Many Sunday schools this month have 
a rally Sunday. With some it will be 
little more than exhortations by pastor 
and superintendent to the members of 
the school to be present that day and 
help make the record of attendance as 
large as possible. With others there will 
be a little spurt of house to house visita- 
tion which often does not result in much 
permanent gain. 

Rally Sunday ought to be the starting 
point for carrying out well laid plans in 
which pastor and people co-operate, not 
simply to increase the roll of the Sunday 
school but to strengthen every depart- 
ment of the church, and to evangelize the 
whole community. No parish is so small 
that this work is not needed so long as 
one soul in it remains unsaved, and none 
is so large that it cannot be done effec- 
tively. The one condition of success is 
that the pastor shall say, ‘“‘ This one thing 
I do,’’ and that his fellow-workers shall 
join him with the same degree of faith 
that God will give the harvest that they 
will have when they go forth into their 
fields next spring sowing their seed. 

Everything depends on right leadership. 
We have known ministers so deeply in- 
terested in other pursuits than the work 
of their pastorate that one might have 
judged from their talk that their avoca- 
tions had become their vocations. One 
of them ministered to a church of four 
hundred, another to a church of nearly 
two hundred. They excused themselves 
for giving much of their strength to pri- 
vate matters on the ground that their 
churches did not give them adequate sal- 
aries. Their plans for Rally Sunday, if 
they ever had any, came to nothing. 
‘‘Like priest, like people.’’ Their con- 
gregations were no more interested than 
they were in building up the church. We 
know other ministers who give their 
whole time and strength to their parish, 
where their people are as much in earnest 
as their leaders to have the church grow 
in all its departments. In one such in- 
stance the minister has carried his church 
through a laborious building period. An 
extraordinary financial effort had to be 
made. He marshaled his forces and laid 
his well-made plans clearly before the 
people. They caught his enthusiasm. 
The spiritual work was outlined with as 
great care and definite purpose as the 
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material. By the time the building was 
finished, costing $40,000, the church had 
more than doubled its membership. 

‘*Go out into the highways and hedges,”’ 
said our Lord, ‘‘and compel them to come 
in, that my house may be filled.”” There 
are laymen as well as ministers, who re- 
ceive that command literally and obey it 
joyfully. One Sunday school superinten- 
dent, who is a very busy man, lately said 
that he had averaged 600 calls a year for 
the last fifteen years. And he gets what 
he goes after, as men of force and purpose 
usually do. There is plenty of room in 
most of our churches, and in most of the 
communities where they stand there are 
people enough outside to fill them. 

Wherever the interests of the kingdom 
of Christ are paramount in the estimation 
of the minister and his people, there will 
be a Rally Sunday this month that will last 
the whole year. They will study how to 
break over the barriers that hinder them 
from extending Christian fellowship to 
their next door neighbors. It will no 
longer be true that church members who 
have removed to new homes have neg- 
lected their covenant vows for months 
and years without being reminded of 
their obligations and privileges. It will 
no longer be true that scores of young 
people remain aloof from the churches 
because no word of sympathy and no 
hearty invitation to fellowship has been 
extended to them by Christians. 

Shall the minister stay in his study this 
month and wait for the people to come to 
him? Shall Christians give their interest 
to their own affairs and not lend a hand 
to gather the people into the Lord’s house 
and to share with them the Lord’s life? 
Let us have a Rally Sunday this fall that 
shall mean so much both to the church 
and Sunday school that even the little 
children shall feel its warmth and glow. 





Vacation Acquisitions 


The returning summer sojourner from 
among the hills or by the seashore or 
from foreign lands is usually unconscious 
of the greater part of the treasures he 
has appropriated. These will appear 
from time to time, not as results of his 
selection and choice, but as consequences 
of his disposition and training. A writer 
in a London paper deseribes an expe- 
rience through which he once passed dur- 
ing an illness, whose mental effect was an 
emotional exaltation. When he closed 
his eyes he saw one landscape after 
another in vivid coloring, a bright dawn 
or sunset ‘‘succeeded by a moonlight 
scene or by some picture of deep forest 
verdure.’’ Other pictures followed which 
he recognized as having recently seen. 
While he had no distinct memory of the 
landscapes, he was persuaded that they 
resulted from impressions made on him 
in picture galleries. He had a brilliant 
view of the interior of Antwerp Cathe- 
dral, more vivid, he believes, than he 
could have reproduced by any effort of 
memory. The touch of fever brought 
from his latent consciousness impressions 
which had been stored there for years. 

Many a summer traveler is returning 
to business and home richer than he 
knows, a different person than he was 
when he went away, because of seas and 
mountains, sunsets and landscapes which 
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have held his vision, and because of 
chance meetings with strangers, conver- 
sations and incidents of travel that 
already have passed from his thought. 
They are not lost. Some of them will 
come again into his consciousness to 
comfort and delight him. Others will 
leave their impression without leaving 
their names. What each has gained will 
depend on what he was and what he 
sought in going on a vacation, but no in- 
vestment of time and money yields larger 
permanent results than that which se- 
cures to busy men and women a judicious 
season of rest and change. 


Why Christ and the Apostles 
Praised the Church 


Our Lord, we must believe, delights to 
praise his people. The spirit of queru- 
lous fault-finding is not his spirit. There 
will be no grudging acknowledgment 
when he speaks words of commendation. 
He lives his life with us, and it is his joy 
when we succeed. He has made us shar- 
ers of his victory and he has chosen to 
be sharer of the overcoming which is ours 
through faith in him. Christ is well 
pleased with our endeavors and his ‘‘ well 
done ’”’ is spoken with cordial appreciation 
and delight. His words are just. He will 
not flatter us or hide part of the truth 
to make us feel content. But up to the 
limits of truth and justice we may be 
sure of cordial sympathy and his full rec- 
ognition of all that we have done. 

The praise of Christ is for those who 
are engaged in conflict, who endure and 
strive and overcome. If any one longs 
for a world of ease, life with no clouds of 
care, no need of difficult choosing, no 
peril of neglect, no days of drought and 
storms of trial, he is longing for a world 
in which there is no chance of living so 
as to earn the praise of Christ. 

The passive and the active virtues have 
their turn in our Lord’s praise. He espe- 
cially commends the church in Philadel- 
phia because it has kept the word of his 
patience—no easy thing to do, as many of 
us know by sad experience. Is there any 
trial harder in the life of man than this— 
to have a longing heart and sit before for- 
bidden doors of action day by day, watch- 
ing while others enter and do the work of 
which we dream? Is there any virtue 
that obtains less recognition from our 
fellowmen than patience? We take for 
granted that men who cannot act should 
quietly endure; that disabilities should 
be accepted with unmoved face, that 
slights and sneers should be unresented. 
Who gets praise for patience in this world 
that asks for patience in so large a share 
and so continually? But Christ puts it 
foremost in his commendation. He has 
not forgotten nor undervalued the endur- 
ance that is like his own. Because thou 
hast kept the word of my patience, he 
says, I also will keep thee in the hour of 
temptation which shall come on all. 

There are interests which drive men 
apart. Christ and his apostles praise the 
disciples in the church because they have 
been drawn together in a common love 
and hope. Paul found this hindrance of 
disunion everywhere. The churches of 
the age of the apostles were not always 
an example to the churches of today, as 
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the churches of today are not setting an 
example in this regard which will be 
quoted with praise by the churches of to- 
morrow. Real brotherly kindness, the 
fellowship of work and hope which draws 
all together because all are Christ’s is far 
rarer than it ought to be. It is the secret 
of efficient witness bearing. Where it 
exists Christ’s work is done and Christ’s 
praise is sure. 

We have lost, to some extent at least, 
the old feeling that the church is a society 
apart and with it we have lost, it must 
be feared, that sense of responsibility for 
our representation of Christ and of his 
kingdom which helped to make men care- 
ful of their words and deeds. The praise of 
Christ and his apostles came to careful 
walking for the sake of those who are 
without. We may delight in the uncon- 
sciousness of life with Christ, but we 
must remember also the abiding law of 
love to man which must continue as a 
motive of right living. If we can so live 
that it is instinctive to do well, that is 
far better; but if the conscious pressure 
of the law is needful for good works, let 
us be thankful for it if it helps to make 
us diligent in work for Christ. 


In Brief 


Dr. John Clifford refuses to stand as a can- 
didate for Parliament. He rightly thinks that 
the pulpit and not the parliamentary arena is 
his throne. 


The Salvation Army has sent a corps to 
Breathitt County, Kentucky, the heart of the 
‘** feud ” region, with the purpose of converting 
the mountaineers to peaceful pursuits. It 
takes a warrior to catch a warrior. 





** So long as things are not claimed as rights, 
it is easy to confer them as blessings.’’ That 
is what Lord Salisbury thought. It is the true 
blue Conservative position. Put it alongside 
the race problem, and think it over awhile. 

Norman Hapgood, in Collier’s Weekly, is 
doing about as brilliant and yet solid editorial 
work as any man of his generation. It has 
the note of distinction which academic train- 
ing alone can give, and withal a freshness, 
timeliness and boldness of utterance satisfy- 
ing to the man of the street and of the hour. 





‘* What portions of the infinite human store 
of knowledge are most proper for the culti- 
vated man of today ?’’ The answer, according 
to President Eliot of Harvard in his address to 
the National Educational Association, must be 
‘* Those which enable him with his individual 
qualities, to deal best and sympathize best with 
nature and with other human beings.” And 
with God, might well be added. 





The extent to which the journals of the Free 
churches of England at the present time are 
using their editorial influence in favor of the 
Free Trade shibboleth and in attacking Mr. 
Chamberlain is somewhat startling to editors 
of religious weeklies in this country who dare 
not be so partisan. We are glad to see The 
Weekly Leader (Glasgow) dealing with the 
matter in a judicial vein, calling for the ‘*‘ open 
mind.”’ 





A ministerial brother says that after read- 
ing Mr. Noyes’s article on golfing he made up 
his mind to play golf regularly; but when Mr. 
Byington’s article in last week’s issue on yacht- 
ing appeared, he concluded that that was the 
only recreation worthy of his attention. But 
wait a bit, brother, until you hear from other 
ministerial contributors with regard to the 
satisfactions of mountain climbing, pedestrian- 
ism and photography as specialties. 
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A Baltimore club man and “ sport” known 
to be leading a fast life, whose mother trusted 
him implicitly, has made way with $560,000 
of trust funds, belonging to the family, and is 
now supposed to be in South America. Mater- 
nal trust is a very beautiful thing, and filial 
ingratitude is a very atrocious thing when it 
takes this form, or any other. Such incidents 
hasten handing over trust funds to corpora- 
tions especially formed to care for estates. 





President Angell of the University of Michi- 
gan was United States minister to Turkey 
when Dewey and our fleet defeated the Span- 
ish at Manila Bay. The sultan asked Minis- 
ter Angell if Turkey could not buy guns of 
the quality carried on Dewey’s fleet. Mr. 
Angell said that he could (he probably was 
too polite to add, ‘‘ Providing you can scrape 
money together to pay for them’’); but he 
added, ‘*‘ Your Majesty cannot buy the men 
behind the guns.”’ 





Joyful news this is that the American Board 
has elosed its year without a debt. Up to 
within a few days of the end of the year a 
less satisfactory outcome had been antici- 
pated. The receipts from churches and indi- 
viduals in August were most gratifying and 
perhaps the largest on record. The gain in 
gifts from the living for the year was over 
$50,000, and comes from a general increase on 
the part of many givers rather than from a 
few exceptionally large gifts. 





Trifles are indicative. The only portrait in 
the study of James Lane Allen is one of Bal- 
zac. Mr. Allen, in an interview granted to a 
representative of The Lamp, says that ‘“‘as 
individuals we may have—we do have—spirit- 
ual aspirations ; as a nation we are material- 
ists. Circumstances force us to be.’’ What- 
ever we are as individuals we are as a nation. 
The nation is an aggregate of individuals, not 
an entity including all citizens but in some 
magical way differing from them. 





Lord Salisbury’s funeral expenses amounted 
to $70. An American washerwoman’s often 
amounts to double and triple the sum. Evi- 
dently the Cecils believe in noble simplicity. 
It is interesting to note that an appraiser of 
the late Lord Salisbury, writing in the London 
Times, credits the maintenance of friendship 
between Lord Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone, 
despite radical difference in political belief, to 
their common reverence for and belief in the 
Christian religion and in the Church of Eng- 
land. 





Dr. T. T. Munger spent several days in Bos- 
ton last week on his way back to New Haven 
from Lake Sunapee, N. H., where he has been 
passing his summer vacation. Though he 
left the threescore and ten milestone behind 
him three years ago, Dr. Munger says his in- 
terest in modern theological and social prob- 
lems grows more keen. Demands for his lit- 
erary work exceed his ability to comply with 
them. He spent a greater part of. the summer 
preparing what is sure to be a notable article 
on The Influence of the Church, to appear 
soon in the Atlantic Monthly. 





We hope that ministers will not lose the op- 
portunity to preach next month on Jonathan 
Edwards, whom his biographer, Professor 
Allen, calls the father of modern Congrega- 
tionalism. The 200th anniversary of his birth 
comes on Oct. 5. Ministers who may not have 
read his works, or perhaps even his biogra- 
phy, will find the Christian World issue of 
The Congregationalist for October particu- 
larly valuable. It will afford excellent mate- 
rial by which comparison may be made be- 
tween the theology of today with that of Ed- 
wards, which largely controlled the religious 
life of our churches in the last century. 


President Thwing of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity arrived in this country last week after 
a tour of Europe which has taken him to 
Scandinavia, Russia, Austria and Turkey, 
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During his stay in Constantinople he with 
other guests in one of the leading hotels to 
which foreigners resort was nightly made 
aware of the peril of the hour by the locking 
of the doors at night, the presence of soldiery 
about the hotel, and also by the expression 
on the faces of the Turks as they passed de- 
spised Christians on the streets. In Russia 
courtesy but not marked cordiality was shown 
by officials of educational institutions. 





At the unveiling of a memorial to Ernest 
Renan in his native town in Brittany last 
week, Premier Combes met the attack of the 
hissing Clericalist mob with resolution, and 
with a sharpness of retort which shows him to 
be a doughty fighter at close range as well as in 
his official decrees. A combination of hatred of 
Renan and hatred of Combes for his unswerv- 
ing pressure on the monastic orders naturally 
led the simple, priest-swayed Breton folk 
into excessive display of anger, the speeches 
of the eulogists of Renan being interrupted 
with cries of anger and derision, and the tu- 
mult becoming so great at last that soldiers 
were summoned. 

We venture the guess that the ‘*‘ man of let- 
ters ’’ who figures in this item from the Liver- 
pool Echo was an American traveler not un- 
acquainted with Boston: 

It was on the banks of the Upper Thames, 
where a notice bids ‘* Pedestrians to enter the 
towing-path by the roadway.’’ The man of 
letters, however, knew the short cut, and took 
it, running into a huge Berkshire constable. 
**See that notice-board ?’”’? remarked the con- 
stable, blocking the narrow path. The man 
of letters looked, considered, and _ replied, 
** But, you see, I’m not a pedestrian.’’ The 
constable considered him from his Panama 
hat to his brown boots and back again. ‘* Why, 
what are you, then?’’ he asked. ‘ I’m a Con- 
gregationalist,”’ said the man of letters. The 
constable dropped. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale, in the Christian 
Register, writes suggestively on The Long 
Arm, showing, from his own recent experi- 
ence, how certainly he or any other man can 
count now on prompt aid from Church and 
State in doing good to helpless and unfortunate 
men and women be they ever so remote from 
friends, kindred or those who naturally would 
care for them. He closes his characteristic 
communication with the statement that when 
people ask him how he keeps his good spirits 
‘in the midst of the scandals, evasions and 
escapes, murders, thefts, lies and adulteries 
of the average headlines of the average jour- 
nals,”’ the answer is ready, viz., *‘ the Church 
and the State are spending 95 per cent. of their 
time and energy in feeding the hungry, cloth- 
ing the naked, giving drink to the thirsty, 
assisting the traveler, welcoming the stranger, 
teaching the ignorant, abolishing yellow fever, 
giving eyes to the blind, ears to the deaf, or in 
general, ‘ casting out devils.’”’ 


Pencilings 


BY PERIPATETIC 


In reading the journal of Eugenie de Guerin 
this summer, a book rare in its revelation of 
what the love of a sister for a brother may 
be; and exquisite in its spiritual and mystical 
quality, I was struck with that beautiful pass- 
age in which she pays tribute to the fidelity to 
the family of a servant in her home, a woman 
who had a“ religion of secret-keeping which 
she had not learnt from education.’”’ This 
was called to mind as I stood in the cemetery 
at Stockbridge recently. From early days in 
Stockbridge the Sedgwick family has been 
prominent. Culture, public spirit, refined re- 
ligion, have been theirs to set forth. If you 
enter the beautiful lot set apart for the inter- 
ment of members of this family, your atten- 
tion is at once attracted by a simple slab, 
standing next to that on the grave of the fa- 
mous Catherine M. Sedgwick. It reads thus: 
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ELIZABETH FREEMAN 
Known by the name of 
Muniret 
died Dee. 28, 1829 
Her supposed age 
was 85 years. 

She was born a slave and 
remained a slave for nearly 
thirty years. She could nei- 
ther read nor write—yet in 
her own sphere she had no 
superior nor equal. She nei- 
ther wasted time nor property. 
She never violated a trust 

nor failed to perform a duty. 
In every situation of domes- 
tic trial she was the most eff- 
icient helper and the tenderest 
friend. Good mother, farewell 


I wonder whether the servant section of so- 
ciety today has as many men and women as 
it used to have whose sense of the sanctity of 
service is such as to make a religion of secret- 
keeping, or who waste neither time nor prop- 
erty, never violate a trust, never fail to per- 
form a duty. How many free white women 
servants in our homes today are the tenderest 
friends of their mistresses? I confess that 
neither the grave of Cyrus W. Field nor that 
of David Dudley Field, his brother, nor those 
of the good Indians whom John Sergeant and 
Jonathan Edwards taught interested me nor 
moved me quite as much as the grave of this 
hitherto unknown Negress, whose beautiful 
life of service and perfect filling of her place 
has been so worthily commemorated by the 
Sedgwick family. 

* = * 

I came away thinking of certain aspects of 
the Negro problem of today, and of the labor 
problem; and while I am not prepared to 
wish for a return of slavery, I do wish that 
thousands of the freemen were as well off 
spiritually and economically today as their 
fathers and mothers and grandfathers in slav- 
ery were; and I must confess that the modern 
walking delegate and the covetous trades- 
unionist—leagued with the equally covetous 
employer to fleece the public—do not seem to 
me to stand much chance of having any such 
posthumous fame as Elizabeth Freeman has. 

* ms * 

Senator Hoar tells me that he was paid fifty 
cents by his mother to read Jonathan Edwards 
on the Affections. I had supposed that when 
Senator Hoar was a boy such a method of 
dealing with children was unknown, and that 
if a mother wished her child to read a book 
she told him to read it, and her word was law. 
Senator Hoar is revered for his atfections— 
his affection for the despised, illiterate Roman 
Catholic Irishman, his affection for the en- 
slaved, benighted Negro, for the ambitious, 
liberty-loving Filipino. His mother did well 
by the lad when she set him reading Edwards. 

* ad * 

Senator Hoar also says that several years 
ago he referred in the Senate to the likeness 
in cast of mind between Jonathan Edwards 
and Dante. Prof. A. V.G. Allen, Prof. Egbert 
Smyth and Dr. George A. Gordon all worked 
out this comparison with varying fullness in 
their addresses on Edwards at Northampton 
in 1900. By the time that Dr. Gordon came 
to his address the appearance of collusion on 
this point had become so marked that the situ- 
ation was not without its humor, as Dr. Gor- 
don clearly intimated to me in facial by-play 
ere he began his discourse. I had seen his 
address in proof. Of course there was no 
collusion. The parallel is obvious to a well- 
informed mind given to comparative criticism. 

$ * 

Has Prof. George P. Fisher come into pos- 
session of the “‘ lost’ treatise of Jonathan Ed- 
wards on the Trinity? He is advertised to be 
about issuing a book on Edwards in which, 
along with his estimate of the great thinker, 
will be a treatise by Edwards on the Trinity. 
Professor Park once had a manuscript which 
Edwards wrote on this theme, but was said to 
have mislaid or lost it. Was it found when 
his books and manuscripts were inventoried by 
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his heirs, and was the precious document sent 
over to Yale along with the other Edwardsania 
which came to Professor Park from Tryon 
Edwards ? 


Death of Mrs. Gulick 


The cable on Tuesday morning of this week 
brought the sudden and distressing news of 
the death in England, Sept. 14, of Mrs. Alice 
Gordon Gulick, a founder and presiding gen- 
ius of the International Institute for Girls in 
Spain. From a purely human point of view 
this is the culminating misfortune ina series 
of fatalities connected with the noble Gulick 
family. But when we recall the composure 
and fortitude shown by Mrs. Gulick when her 
children were suddenly snatched away by 
tragic death, and displayed also in the midst 
of the difficulties and antagonisms which have 
surrounded her work in Spain from the start, 
it is not for us who mourn her to repine, but 
rather to seek, as she would have us, the 
higher purpose of this sharp bereavement. 

The story of Mrs, Gulick’s life and work is 
an epic of American womanhood. Of excel- 
lent stock she was born in Boston fifty-six 
years ago; she graduated from Mt. Holyoke in 














1870; and with a consecration so often mani- 
fested in the daughters of that institution, 
sought at once a hard missionary field where 
she might do a work that no other was doing. 
She found that field in Spain, going out with 
her equally devoted husband, Rey. William H. 
Gulick, as a missionary of the American 
Board in 1872. As they carried on their task 
of evangelizing the Spaniards they soon dis- 
covered the crying need of educational oppor- 
tunities for the girls in Spain. Starting in 
their home in a modest way they met with 
such encouragement that in a few years the 
International Institute for Girls came into be- 
ing at San Sebastian. 

That school has already proved a fountain 
of blessing to hundreds of young women in 
Spain who through it have been able to com- 
pete successfully with their brothers for the 
highest prizes offered by the state. Removed 
to Biarritz at the time of the war, it is just 
now being re-established in Spain at Madrid, 
the nation’s capital. 

Of Mrs. Gulick herself a more extended ap- 
preciation will appear in our columns next 
week. A rare and beautiful spirit she was, 
remarkably sane, tactful and efficient in the 
midst of ordeals that would have baffled a less 
heroic soul. Truly, 

None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise. 

Mrs. Gulick died at the home of Lady Henry 
Somerset in Essex, whither she came last 
week from Switzerland. She had been main- 
taining for some weeks a brave but losing 
battle against lung trouble and heart weak- 
ness. 


In Canada it is a searcity of school teachers, 
in the South a searcity of laborers to harvest 
the cotton, and in all churches a scarcity of 
clergymen without impedimenta who will go 
to the whitening harvests on the home and 
foreign fields. 
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The City of Bevut, vrotestant Crurch and Press in yoreyivaud 


What is the Matter in Beirut and Thereabouts 


A Sharp Indictment of Turkey’s Misrule and a Justification of Our Government’s Action 


{ This article was written at our request by 
an American gentleman who has traveled ex- 
tensively in Turkey and the Levant during 
the last quarter of a century. His thorough 
familiarity with the languages spoken in those 
regions, his acquaintance with representatives 
of foreign governments living there, and his 
knowledge of the history and present condi- 
tion of the Turkish Government give his state- 
ments exeeptional value.—Epirors. | 


The present state of things in Turkey 
is almost identical with that of Rome be- 
fore 1870 and Egypt before 1884, when 
espionage, secret police, extinction of 
liberty in the press and in society pre- 
vailed in the former and extortion, op- 
pression, excessive taxation, bribery, cor- 
ruption and the crushing of the peasant 
population had made Egypt the meanest 
and most wretched of kingdoms. 

There is uniyersal unrest and no con- 
fidence in the imperial government. Mo- 
hammedans and Oriental Christians alike 
detest their rulers and long for a change. 
Every Moslem merchant who goes from 
Turkey to Egypt and sees that object les- 
son of good order, just laws, peace and 
prosperity, wisely regulated taxation, 
good police, prompt punishment of crime, 
a contented peasantry and liberty of the 
press, comes back to Asia Minor, Syria or 
Palestine almost gnashing his teeth with 
shame and indignation at the very oppo- 
site state of things under Turkish rule. 

In all my travels in that empire I have 
heard everywhere the same complaint: 
‘“‘The cause of all our troubles is in the 
despotic government at Constantinople. 
Truth has fallen in the streets and equity 
cannot enter.’’ The Turkish Ministry is 
arow of puppets. The man of ‘“ Yildiz’’ 
pulls the wires, manages everything and 
is responsible for everything. His spies, 
minions and secret detectives are in every 
town in the empire. He has pashas em- 
ployed as spies on other pashas and secret 


spies to watch them. Freedom of speech 
is unknown. 

In traveling about I have found it im- 
possible to get a dragoman or guide to 
give me any information about the state 
of the country or the conduct of the of- 
ficials, until after looking around to the 
right and left he has made sure no one is 
within hearing. The sultan himself needs 
7,000 troops to guard him in going to his 
weekly prayers. 

While the root of the mischief is in the 
autocratic system, which trusts nobody 
and is trusted by nobody, there is an- 
other reason for the corruption, misrule 
and unrest. It is the utter rottenness 
of the financial system. While the reve- 
nues of the empire are great, not a salary 
in the empire is paid regularly. The 
most of the officials, civil and military, 
have from three to six or even ten 
months’ back salary due them. Custom 
house and post officials rarely get a 
month’s pay on time. The police, judges, 
clerks and gendarmes are all groaning 
because their salaries are not paid, and 
they are shamefully in debt to the butcher 
and grocer. The walis, or governors of 
provinces, have to bribe heavily in Con- 
stautinople to retain their places, and the 
money must be extorted from the people, 
from the local inferior officials and from 
seizing the funds of the municipalities. 

This non-paymént of salaries makes the 
judges venal, puts the police in league 
with robbers and murderers, highway- 
men and smugglers. A murder or a 
big robbery is a prize for the officials. 
The police will arrest from five to twenty 
or thirty innocent men and keep them in 
prison until they pay from five to twenty 
pounds each to be released. The real 
culprit will be let off for a larger sum. 
No man is executed for murder. No 
Moslem will be punished for attacking 
or killing a Christian. Were all the 
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salaries in Turkey adequate and paid 
regularly in gold, this one fact would do 
away with one-half o* the misrule and 
misery. 

Bribery, open and secret, is universal. 
This grows out of what has been stated 
above, and from the corruption of the 
courts, in which it is impossible to con- 
vict a man for giving or taking bribes, 

The government of Turkey is a gov- 
ernment of Moslems for Moslems. De- 
spite the repeated ‘‘ paternal’’ assurances 
of the sultan that he is the father of all his 
subjects, he will not allow a Christian in 
the regular army, nor will the testimony 
of a Christian be taken against a Moslem 
in any Turkish court. This persistent sup- 
pression and humiliation of the most in- 
telligent portion of the population makes 
the government merely a sectarian des- 
potism and nurtures dissatisfaction, un- 
rest and misery. Had the sultan twenty- 
five years ago fulfilled his promise of en- 
rolling Christians in the army and accept- 
ing Christian testimony, the millions of his. 
Christian subjects would today have been 
loyal and true to their sultan. But the 
blind and stupid policy of making a na- 
tional army simply the army of a religious 
sect has been constantly, with other 
-auses, driving the people to despair. 

I have often been in Beirut, and on my 
last visit learned that the waly just su- 
perseded is a notoriously corrupt man, in 
league with the lowest criminals, taking 
bribes without shame, levying blackmail 
right and left, encouraging the lowest 
Moslem roughs in harrying and assailing 
Christians and never punishing a Moslem 
for crime, That city of Beirut is the 
best educated, best supplied with schools, 
seminaries and colleges of all the cities 
in the empire. Two-thirds of the popula- 
tion is Christian—Greek Orthodox, Maro- 
nite, Papal Greek, Armenian, and about 
1,000 Protestants. Itisa peaceable popu- 
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lation (120,000 in all) and easily governed. 
But this waly, having a “pull” in Con- 
stantinople, has reduced it to a state of 
disorder and insecurity. The police is 
wretched, venal and half-starved. The 
waly bleeds the people, takes large sums 
in bribes and has to send large sums to 
Constantinople to keep himself in office. 
When in Damascus I learned that Nazim 
Pasha, waly of Syria (the province in- 
cluding Damascus, Hauran, Bukaa, Baal- 
bec, Hums and Hamath), has his district 
in perfect order. Christians areas safe in 
Damascus as in Cairo, yet Damascus is 
twice the size of Beirut, and the Chris- 
tian population not one-tenth of the 
Moslem. The Beirut district should have 
been annexed to the Pashalic of Lebanon 
in 1861, when the Six Powers of Europe 
placed a Catholic Christian pasha over 
Lebanon. 

If there is to be peace and order in the 
future, one of two things is essential. 
Either place Nazim Pasha over Beirut 
with an appointment for ten years, or 
transfer Beirut to the Lebanon Pashalic, 
under Muzaffar Pasha, the present Chris- 
tian governor of the Lebanon Pashalic. 
He is a Pole by birth and a vigorous, 
enlightened ruler. The fact reported 
by cable, that Nazim Pasha has_ been 
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brought to Beirut, and that hopes are 
entertained that he will restore order, is 
cheering. But he must be backed with 
financial resources to enable him to 
pay his police and the civil and judicial 
officers. 

Late dispatches also show that the 
scheme of annexing Beirut to Lebanon 
is being revived. Ten years ago this 
would not have been entertained by the 
Ottoman government, as Beirut is the sea- 
port of Damascus. The Turks have long 
chafed at the necessity of moving all 
their troops and stores through the Chris- 
tian province of Lebanon en route to and 
from Damascus. But they have now an 
alternative route. The railroad from 
Haifa to Damascus via Mezerib in Hau- 
ran is being hurried to completion, to 
become the terminus, as I am told, of the 
Mecca-Damascus and Mediterranean Rail- 
road. If Beirut is annexed to Lebanon, 
the city of Haifa can be made the reli- 
gious and military port of Damascus and 
Mecca, and Beirut be left to the Christian 
pasha of Lebanon. It seems incredible 
that the European Powers should leave 
Syria to fall back into the old rut, after 
these recent evidences of misrule and in- 
capacity. 

Yet their vacillation and apparent in- 
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difference with regard to Macedonia do 
not inspire one with much hope as to 
their action in Syria. The presence of ' 
our fleet in Beirut is providential. All 
honor to our President, who was quick to 
discern the coming peril and prompt to 
send relief to our fellow-citizens in that 
distant land. Those of us who as tour- 
ists have seen the noble buildings of the 
American College in Beirut and Robert 
College in Constantinople are grateful 
that these splendid monuments of Amer- 
ican enterprise and liberality are to be 
guarded from mob violence by an Amer- 
ican admiral. 

And yet, as far as I could learn, in all 
my inquiries from Cairo to Jerusalem 
and from Jerusalem to Beirut and Con- 
stantinople, the popular sentiment of all 
sects and classes towards the mission- 
aries and their colleges and seminaries 
was kindly and grateful. There seemed 
to be no popular feeling against them, 
but the contrary. The only trouble seems 
to have come from corrupt and incapable 
officials like that waly in Beirut. 

Let us Christians at home pray that 
these awful events in the tottering Otto- 
man empire may be overruled for ulti- 
mate peace, order and righteous govern- 
ment. VIATOR. 





Passive Resistance in Practical Operation 


It must be hard for a native-born Amer- 
ican, accustomed all his life to the free 
atmosphere of the States, to make head 
or tail of our English education contro- 
versy. He can see that this Education 
Act of 1902 inflicts a grave injustice upon 
the Free church half of the people of Eng- 
land, but how in the world such an act 
came to be passed in the twentieth cen- 
tury must puzzle any one not acquainted 
with the religious conditions of English 
life. ‘Why,’ said a prominent politician 
to me during my visit to America, last 
year, “it is a return to medivevalism.”’ 
That is exactly what it is. It is a retro- 
grade step. It is a return to the dark 
ages. It represents the triumph of the ob- 
scurantist in English educational affairs. 
ROOT OF THE 


STATE CHURCHISM THE 


TROUBLE 

To understand how such a “return to 
medixvalism ”’ could be possible in these 
‘enlightened’ times two facts must al- 
ways be borne in mind: We are still 
burdened in England with a State Church. 
One of the most serious results of a 
church establishment is that it is utterly 
destructive of the principle of equality. 
The privileges conferred by law upon the 
Anglican church in our land are in them- 
selves a gross injustice to the Free church 
half of the population. Furthermore, a 
church establishment blurs and dims the 
sense of justice in those who belong 
to it. A state church is founded upon 
privilege. It lives by privilege. And 
state churchmen, insensibly almost, come 
to look upon privilege as their right. A 
state church, some one has said, inevita- 
bly becomes a persecuting church. At 


any rate a state church almost inevita- 
bly becomes an exclusive and arrogant 
It has become such in England 


church. 


By Rev. J. D. Jones, Bournemouth, Eng. 


as evidenced by this act. State church- 
men bred in the atmosphere of privilege 
seem to have lost their sense of fair play. 
Apparently they can see nothing unrea- 
sonable in the monstrous inequalities of 
the present act. 

State churchism is the real root of all 
our troubles. And one unmistakable ef- 
fect of the present education controversy 
has already been to give new emphasis 
and increased volume to the demand for 
Disestablishment. Free Churchmen are 
beginning to see that privilege in educa- 
tion is but the corollary of privilege in 
ecclesiastics, and they are consequently 
turning their attention to that grave in- 
itial wrong, to that sin against equality 
involved in the very idea of an establish- 
ment, and are giving utterance to the de- 
mand for a “ Free church in a free state.” 


SLOW GROWTH OF THE SENSE OF NA- 


TIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The second thing to be remembered— 
if our present educational muddle is in 
the slightest degree to be understood—is 
the history of our educational system. It 
has only been by degrees and slow degrees 
that education has come to be looked 
upon as a national concern. Primary ed- 
ucation in England in its beginning de- 
pended absolutely on private and individ- 
ual effort. The first great impulse to 
education was given by the establishment 
of the British and Foreign School Society 
in 1808 by Joseph Lancaster; the second 
by the establishment of the National So- 
ciety in 1811 by Dr. Andrew Bell. The 
‘British ’ schools from the first adopted 
the unsectarian principle; the ‘‘ national ’’ 
schools, on the other hand, were avowedly 
established for the ‘‘education of the 
poor in the principles of the Established 
Church.”’ 


THE DEFECTS OF THE ACT OF 1870 


For a long time government contented 
itself with giving assistance to the schools 
thus originated (and to Wesleyan and 
Roman Catholic schools which were soon 
added to them), the government grants 
increasing year by year, beginning with 
£20,000 in the year 1832 and reaching 
nearly a million in the sixties. It was 
not long, however, before it became ap- 
parent that voluntary effort was unequal 
to the task of providing educational facil- 
ities for the children of England, and 
the need for government action became 
imperative. The result was Mr. Forster’s 
“ducation Act of 1870. That act, while 
it did much to advance education in Eng- 
land, really sowed the seeds of the pres- 
ent controversy. For instead of taking 
a bold line and establishing a national 
and uniform system, Mr. Forster’s Act 
compromised matters. It recognized 
‘vested interests.’’ It allowed voluntary 
schools to continue while providing for 
the creation of school boards in districts 
not adequately equipped with schools, 
which boards should build the necessary 
schools and support them out of the rates. 

So ever since 1870 we have had in 
England the two sets of schools side by 
side—the ‘‘voluntary”’ schools, for the 
most part privately managed and sec- 
tarian, financed by government grants 
and private subscriptions, and ‘‘ board” 
schools, publicly managed and unsecta- 
rian, financed by government grants and 
the proceeds of ‘‘school board” rates. 
Voluntary schools, however, depending 
as they did for their support upon an 
uncertain supply of ‘‘private subscrip- 
tions,’’ found it increasingly difficult to 
maintain their ground, especially in com- 
petition with the rate-aided board schools. 
In spite of repeated raids on the public 
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purse, voluntary school managers—and es- 
pecially the clergy—began to complain of 
the ‘intolerable strain,’ and to demand 
the same privileges as board schools in 
the way of public financial support. 

This act is the answer to that demand. 
A reactionary and clerical government— 
elected to power on quite another issue 
—has taken advantage of its opportunity 
to oblige its faithful friends the clergy, 
and so we have this act which saddles the 
rates with the expenses of these so-called 
voluntary schools, while leaving them still 
under private management. 


THE THREEFOLD GRIEVANCE 


The Nonconformist grievance is at any 
rate threefold: (1) The act sins against 
the old principle of ‘‘no taxation without 
representation.”’ For while in the case of 
the voluntary schools John Bull pays the 
piper it is the clergyman and his sectarian 
managers who call the tune. (2) The act 
inflicts a fresh disability upon Noncon- 
formists, for by its provisions Noncon- 
formists are definitely barred from Head 
Mastership in 14,000 schools whose work- 
ing expenses are wholly paid out of public 
funds. (3) The act compels us to pay for 
teaching from which we profoundly dis- 
sent. The clergy look upon the school as 
an annex to the church. Their chief ob- 
ject in maintaining schools of their own 
is the creation of what the Bishop of 
Rochester called a ‘‘church atmosphere.”’ 
into that atmosphere in 8,000 parishes all 
Nonconformist children will be compelled 
to pass, for the creation of that atmos- 
phere Nonconformist parents will be com- 
pelied to pay. The act is, as Cardinal 
Vaughan said, ‘‘a snub to Nonconform- 
ity,” and it adds insult to injury by com- 
pelling us to pay that the snub may be ef- 
fectively administered. 

The result is, the Nonconformity of 
England is in revolt. As long ago as 
1870 Dr. Dale declared that ‘‘to any prop- 
osition which, under cover of an educa- 
tional measure, empowers one religious 
denomination to levy a rate for teaching 
its creed and maintaining its worship we 
will not consent. On this point conces- 
sion or compromise is impossible.’’ Two 
years ago, when introducing the Free 
church deputation of protest to Mr. Bal- 
four, Dr. Fairbairn closed his speech 
with the solemn declaration that to the 
provisions of the bill, if passed into law, 
Nonconformists ‘‘could not and would 
not submit.’’ Apparently Mr. Balfour 
and his instigators, the bishops, were 
persuaded that all this talk about resist- 
ance was mere bluff, so they perse- 
vered with their bill and forced it through 
Parliament. 


THE REVOLT NOT MERE TALK 


But they are aware now that Noncon- 
formists meant what they said. The 
Passive Resistance movement has grown 
to the most formidable dimensions. In 
every village and town men are declining 
to pay the education rate. The most re- 
spectable citizens, including Free church 
ministers by the hundred, are being 
dragged into the courts, distraints are 
being levied upon their goods and then 
those goods are put up to public auction, 
and England is being stirred to an excite- 
ment unknown for years. 

There is no need to justify the Passive 
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Resistance movement in the eyes of 
Americans. You yourselves made short 
work of oppressive taxes. We read in 
our histories about certain tea chests 
that went overboard in Boston Harbor 
and about ‘resistance’? which was not 
merely ‘‘passive’’ but strenuously ‘‘ac- 
tive.’”’ Americans will therefore under- 
stand and sympathize with the English 
‘resistance’? movement; indeed, certain 
American citizens resident in England 
are themselves ‘resisters.’ 

But the question may be asked, “In 
what way is Passive Resistance going to 
help to solve the problem?’’ Now before 
considering that question it ought to be 
distinctly understood that Free Church- 
men have not adopted Passive Resistance 
from motives of policy. The question 
whether ‘“‘resistance’’ would hasten or 
retard a settlement has had no weight 
with them. They are “resisters” for 
conscience’ sake, because, like Luther, 
“they can do no other.”’ 

Having made that proviso, it is safe to 
say that the Passive Resistance move- 
ment—though in itself a purely negative 
movement—will further a solution of our 
educational problem in two ways. (1) It 
will demonstrate vividly to the English 
people that the Act of 1902 is no solution. 
Under the 1870 compromise—howeyver 
hardly it bore upon Nonconformists—we 
lived at peace. But the wholesale prose- 
cutions and distraints and sales that have 
followed upon this Bishop’s Bill of 1902 
will bring home to the most stolid Eng- 
lishman that this is not a settlement of 
the education question, but an unsettle- 
ment. 

REPEAL WILL COME 


Furthermore, the sight of men like Dr. 
Clifford and Mr. Meyer, and Silvester 
Horne and Dr. Horton being dragged up 
before magistrates’ courts will convince 
men that there is something radically 
and grievously unjust with a measure 
that compels such men to such a protest. 
By convincing English people of the 
injustice of the present act, the Resist- 
ance movement wiil prepare the way for 
anew act which shall settle the question 
upon broad, fair and absolutely equitable 
lines. 

(2) The Resistance movement will keep 
the education question perpetually before 
the eyes of the British public. The one 
hope of the obscurantist party is that 
public attention may be drawn away from 
the iniquities of this wretched act. So 
we have the bishops ordering their clergy 
to pray for ‘‘ peace in the education contro- 
versy ’’; and we have their ally, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, trying to make English peo- 
ple forget all about the Education Act by 
starting the issue of the fiscal problem. 
But neither the bishops nor Mr. Chamber- 
lain will succeed. . For every six months 
some of the best citizens in every town 
will be summoned and distrained upon 
and sold up. Every six months the Eng- 
lishman will see ‘object lessons ’’ in the 
injustice of the Education Act which will 
not suffer him to,forget it. And if he 
does not forget he will not long tolerate 
this wrong. Cases like that of Thorough- 
good brought about the abolition of church 
rates, and the repeated prosecution of men 
who are known and honored and beloved 
will before long bring about the repeal 
of this obnoxious and intolerable act. 


‘autumn nor winter. 
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Christian News from Everywhere 


Methodist Episcopal missionaries report 
signs of a coming turning to Christianity 
among the Buddhists of Burmah, similar to 
that seen in Japan. 


Temple College, Philadelphia, of which Rev. 
Russell Conwell is head, has conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity on Rev. F. B. 
Meyer. Mr. Meyer declines to accept the 
title for reasons which are creditable to his 
humbleness of mind. 


Cardinal Vaughan’s successor as Roman 
Catholic archbishop of Westminster, Rev. 
Dr. Bourne, is a young, energetic prelate 
who knows the Irish who make up the bulk 
of London Catholics and who knows the 
English people as well. He will not be the 
aristocrat and social obscurantist that his 
predecessor was, and for this reason Prot- 
estants will look with the more favor upon 
him. 


W. Scott-King, one of the ablest of the young 
English Wesleyans, who defines Wesleyanism 
as “‘born in revolution, cradled in change, 
brought up in adaptation, and having its being 
in alteration, accommodation, adventure,’’ is 
out with a plea for prompt use by Wesleyan 
circuit preachers of the automobile as a vehi- 
cle for use in getting about from charge to 
charge. ‘‘ The expansive genius of Wesleyan- 
ism,”’ he says, “‘ preordains it to travel electric- 
ally.” 

The Methodists of the United States held 
one of the most successful missionary confer- 
ences of history in Cleveland last autumn. 
Emboldened by its exceptional success they 
are planning another gathering of their clans 
at Philadelphia, Oct. 11-13. These rather 
spontaneous gatherings bring together repre- 
sentatives of all departments of the mission 
work of the church and the tentative program 
blocked out for the coming gathering promises 
the appearance on the platform of many not- 
able lights, young and old. 


Mr. John H. Converse of Philadelphia paid 
$44,000 into the treasury of the evangelistic 
committee of the Presbyterian Church last 
year. The churches and the other wealthy 
men of the denomination “‘ laid down ”’ on him, 
to use a slang expression. The Interior rightly 
rates the denomination roundly for so treat- 
ing a generous giver. Because he originally 
subscribed $25,000 it was assumed by all that 
he would pay the bills no matter how large 
the amount due might be. Human nature is 
a constant factor. English Scotchmen are now 
seriously debating whether Mr. Carnegie’s 
lavish giving will not debilitate and pauperize 
Scotch youth who seek education. Formerly 
students and their parents sacrificed to pro- 
cure learning and by their struggles built up 
moral character while getting knowledge. 


Archbishop Ryan of Philadelphia, one of the 
most eminent and American of Roman Catholic 
prelates, celebrated his golden jubilee last 
week. The clergy and laity of his province 
gave him $160,000 as a token of their esteem, 
and he now turns it over to purchase and 
equip a new home for poor and abandoned 
young children. His speech to his people had 
a charm and dignity very beautiful. He said, 
among other things: 


The autumn of my life year is passing and 
the winter is at hand. In the autumn of life 
there are occasions when one may seem as 
young and strong as ever, but these periods 
are but ‘‘ Indian summers,’”’ when summer is 
gone and cannot retard the inevitable winter. 
But this ought to affect a man but little who 
believes in the eternal years, that know no 
But in the solitude of 
the old age of a Christian bishop comes the 
summons, “‘render an account of thy stew- 
ardship—of the days of thy priesthood and 
episcopate—of the souls committed to thy 
care.” Friends and brothers in Christ, pray 
for me that the little time left I may employ 
in reparation for the past, and preparation 
for the near eternal future. 
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The Rise, Growth and Present Characteristics of the Body with Which Union is Suggested 


ORIGIN 


During the latter half of the eizhteenth 
century, the Germans in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and the valley of Vir- 
ginia were in a state of religious ferment. 
The leaven of the religious awakeniig in 
the land was spreading 
Great meetings were held in many 


other parts of 
here. 
places, conducted by men who 
shared in the new life. Among 
these leaders were Philip William 
Otterbein, a learned and devout 
German Reformed minister, who 
came from Germany as a mis- 
sionary in 1752, and Martin 
Boehm, a devout Mennonite min- 
ister. About 1766, these two men 
of like religious experience and 
zeal united their evangelistic ef- 
forts, and became recognized 
leaders in this religious move- 
ment among the Germans, 

But as new wine has never bee 1 
adapted to old bottles, it is n 
wonder, and no one is now cen. 
sured, that the old churches dil 
not receive with favor this new 
life and new experience. There- 
fore, in the year 1800, these zea!- 
ous men of different churches, 
and those converted under their 
labors in various places, felt 
providentially called to meet at 
the home of Peter Kemp, near 


Frederick, Md., and to form a 
new Church, The United Breth- 
ren in Christ, under the hu- 


man leadership of Otterbein and 
Boehm. 
HISTORY 


A brief creed, almost identical 
with the Apostles’ Creed 
adopted, and a 


Was 


By Bisnop J. S. Mirus, D. D. 


mans, preaching without salary, seeking 
only the conversion and edification of 
men aud kept no record of the results. 
Our real growth began with the adop- 
tion of a firm organization and business 
methods in 1841. The next two decades 


were a period of revival, out. of which 
came a publishing house, colleges, a mis- 
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Presid nt of Board of Bishops af th 


sionary society and foreign missions, and 
our membership was multiplied by three. 

Then followed the Civil War, which di- 
minished our forces, as, owing to our in- 
tense opposition to slavery, our people 
were devoted to the Union. 
followed by internal strife over questions 
of polity, which led to a revision in 1889, 


This was 


and a separation from us of about 
20,000 disaffected persons. Since 
1889 we have had our most solid 
and permanent growth. Starting 
in the German tongue, we have 
now become’ English, 250,000 
strong (only about 10,000 now 
speak German). We are in these 
states: New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Colorado, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Ontario and 
Germany. But three-fourths of 
our people are in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 


DOCTRINES 


Our revised creed of 1889 is our 
testimony to what we believe to 
be the truth in Jesus. But it is 
not used as a test for member- 
ship in our church. When per- 
sons are received on ‘‘confession 
of faith,’’ they are asked a few 
questions relating to their Chris- 
tian experience, and their re- 
ligious ideals and purposes of 
life; but the Bible is the only 
‘‘creed’’ to which they are re- 
quired to subscribe, Our people 
are evangelical in doctrine and 

life, but no 





few brief rules. 
These rules grew Sn 
into a constitu- ‘i te 
tion, and = ex- 
tended rules in 
1841. The pres- 
ent elaborate 
Confession 
of Faith and 
church polity 
were adopted in 
1889, 

Up to 1800, the 
converts of this 
revival were ad- 
vised to stay in 
the churches of 
which they were 
already mem- 
bers, or to unite 
with “any other 
in which they 
felt at home.” 
This same spirit 
ruled for a quar- 
ter of a century 
after this church 
was organized. 

These apos- 
tolic men went 
everywhere 
among the Ger- 
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| heresy trial has 


ever occurred 
a. BA ee among us. 


WORSHIP 


The stated 
preaching of the 
word; prayer 
and praise in 
public and in 
private; music, 
both vocal and 
instrumental; 
the giving of 
time and money 
to the cause of 
God, and the liv- 
ing of such a life 





as will glorify 
God and edify 
ourselves and 


our fellowmen 
are enjoined 
upon all our 
people, as their 
reasonable serv- 
ice. 

THE MINISTRY 


We have but 
one ordination, 
to the office of 
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an elder. Both men and women are eligible to this rank. The 
qualifications for the ministry are: regeneration, a divine call, 
thorough preparation including a collegiate and a theological course 
of study wherever possible, and a probation of four years’ length. 

All except local ministers are united into an ‘“‘itinerancy’’ composed 
of pastors of local churches who are employed for one year at a time, 
but where it is desirable can remain with the same church a life- 
time; evangelists, whose work is the same as that of like persons 
in other churches; presiding elders, who are elected yearly by the 
annual conferences, to have oversight of and aid a large number of 
local churches and pastors, to hold quarterly business and sacramental 
meetings, especially where the pastor is unordained, and in connection 
with the bishop of the district, to act as a bureau of ministerial supply 
at the yearly conference to bring pastors and churches together, and 
to act in this capacity throughout the whole year. 

The presiding elder’s acts are not arbitrary, but after full knowledge 
of the needs and wishes of the churches and pastors interested. By 
this method it is easy to change the pastors who ought to be changed, 
and to retain those who ought to remain; and, further, each church 
always has a pastor, and each pastor always has a church. 

The bishops are elected by the national body for four years to have 
oversight of the whole church, to secure unity, efficiency and growth 
in the whole body. The same men may be continued a life-time, 
or they may be discontinued at the end of four years and new men 
elected. The office is not an ordination, but wholly one of service. The 
bishop is only ‘‘first among equals.”” The present board is composed 
of Rev. Nicholas Castle, D. D., Philomath, Ore.; Rev. Ezekiel B. 
Kephart, D. D., LL. D., Westerville, O.; Rev. J. 8. Mills, D. D., LL. D., 
Annville, Pa.; Rev. G. M. Mathews, D. D., Chicago, Ill. 
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The work of the deaconess is as yet limited 
to local churches, and under the direction of 
the pastor of the church where she is engaged. 


GOVERN MENT 


Each local church has an official body which 
meets for business once a month ; each pastoral 
charge of one or more churches holds a busi- 
ness conference once in three months; the 
ministers and one lay-delegate from each pas- 
toral charge meet once a year; the national 
body, called a General Conference, composed 
of an equal number of ministers and laymen, 
both elected by the members throughout the 
whole church, meets once in four years, This 
body is legislative, and elects the general 
officers and general boards for the -whole 
church. This body is presided over by the 
bishops, and its power is limited by a consti- 
tution. 

Thus by a representative form of govern- 
ment and a brief statement of rules of faith 





President George Scott, Otterbein University 


and order and by regular times of meeting for co- 
operation and counsel all the local churches are bound 
into one organic union. And by a system of tribunals 
in the committee, the official board, the quarterly 
conference, the annual conference, the court of appeals 
and the general conference the rights of each person 
and society are secured, purity and order are main- 
tained, a qualified ministry is provided, the fellowship 
of each part with the whole body is realized, and the 
combined resources and wisdom of ali are enlisted 
for the whole to secure that intensive and extensive 
progress which such union makes possible. 


MODES OF CHURCH LIFE 


This church aims to glorify God by securing to men 
justice (righteousness), edification and evangelism. In 
addition to the agencies named above special depart- 
ments of work have been organized. 


1.. Educational. Seven colleges of standard grade, as 
judged by the college association of the state in which each 
exists are located as follows: Lebanon Valley College, 
Annville, Pa.; Otterbein University, Westerville, 0.; West- 
field College, Westfield, Ill.; Western College, Toledo, Io.: 
York College, York, Neb.; Campbell College, Holton, Kan.; 
Philomath.College, Philomath, Ore. These four are acade- 
mies and preparatory schools: Shenandoah Institute, Dayton, 
Va.; Erie Seminary, Sugargrove, Pa.; Edwards Academy, 
White Pine, Tenn.; Washington Seminary, Huntsville, Wn. 
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We have one theological seminary, the Union 
Biblical Seminary, Dayton, O. This has four 
full professors and additional teachers and 
lecturers ; and has an average of fifty students 
yearly. 

All these schools have greatly prospered 
financially during the past five years. It is 
expected, under present plans, to pay the in- 
debtedness of each, and have an income to 
equal the outlay, within the next two years. 

Strong, scholarly men are at the head of our 
colleges, of which George Seott, Ph. D., Litt. 
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Church Erection Secretary 


D., president of Otterbein, is a leading exam- 
ple. He is a post-graduate of Yale, and a 
a student of the universities of Rome and 
Athens. 

2. Publishing House. Our publishing house 
is located in Dayton, O. It has assets of 
$300,000, is freé from debt, and at this time 
is making improvements to the amount of 
$70,000, Our weekly organ, The Religious 
Telescope has over 20,000 circulation. The 
Watchword, the organ of the Young People’s 
Union, has a circulation of 30,000. The Sun- 
day school helps, over 300,000. The Church 
Review, under the able editorship of Rev. H. 
A. Thompson, D. D., LL. D., has a self-sup- 
porting circulation. Our book literature is 
also well sustained. 

3. Sunday Schools. Of officers, teachers 
and pupils 300,000 are enrolled in our schools ; 
5,120 persons are enrolled in the teachers’ 
training department under the guidance of 
tobert Cowden, Litt. D., and over 1,100 have 
completed this course of study. All depart- 
ments of this work are in a growing and 
healthy state. 

4. Young People’s Christian Union. Our 
young people have an organization under the 
above named title, besides many Endeavor 
societies. There is a total enrollment of over 
80,000. Much excellent training, as well as 
missionary work is being done by this society. 

5. Foreign Missions. Our missionary society 
was organized fifty years ago. It now oper- 
ates missions in West Africa, Japan and Porto 


Rico, and aids church work in Germany, in 
Ontario and in many places in our own land. 

Our-Woman’s Mission Society is also doing 
successful work in West Africa, China and 
the Philippines. This year is our semi-cen- 
tenary of missions ; and as a fitting memorial 
we are raising a fund to pay off a mission debt 
of $30,000, and fully restore our work in Africa 
which was laid waste in the massacre of 1898. 
The total expenditures for missions the past 
year were $92,732.54. 

6. The Church Erection Society. Thishasa 
working capital of $84,000. It loans to local 
churches needing aid to build, for a period of 
from one to five years, without interest. 


These facts are a brief exhibit of a 
Chureh whose founders came through 
the fires of the American revolution; to 
whom monarchs and aristocrats were odi- 
ous, and liberty and equality were dear 
as life. The sentiments which gave birth 
to the republic called into being this 
Church; the two are as nearly alike as a 
Church can be like a state. Its members 
are all equal; its legislative body is purely 
representative; its bishops are only first 
among equals; its whole body is a Chris- 
tian republic, whose citizens are all breth- 
ren, and whose only sovereign is Jesus 
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Christ, the King of kings and Lord of 
lords. 

[heartily favor the proposed union of 
churches. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Sept. 20-26. Why Christ and the Apos- 
tles Praised the Church. Rev. 3: 7-13; Col. 
1; #18, 

{For prayer meeting editorial see page 389.) 
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In and Around Boston 


The Newton Center Church Lays a Corner Stone 

With joy and thanksgiving, enhanced by 
the hearty good will of sister churches and of 
city officials, the First, and for 114 years the 
only church in Newton, laid, Sept. 9, the cor- 
ner stone of its sixth meeting house, the fourth 
on the present site. The new edifice, of 
seamed Quincy granite in warm browns and 
reds, with trimmings of Indiana limestone, 
and a massive Norman tower, will be modeled 
after the old English parish church, suggest- 
ing dignity, spaciousness and comfort. The 
cost, $107,500, is nearly provided for, and it is 
hoped to enter the building next July, when 
the church observes its 240th anniversary. 

Drs. G. T. Smart, J. L. Barton and H. J. 
Patrick, with Rev. C. M. Southgate, were 
among neighboring ministers who took part, 
Drs. W. H. Davis, T. P. Prudden and O. S. 
Davis sending cordial letters. Mr. E. P. Sal- 
tonstall, acting mayor, brought greetings from 
the city, and Rev. E. T. Sullivan, rector of 
Trinity, those from other churches, empha- 
sizing their obligation to this pioneer church, 
and recognizing its leadership in the past and 
today. 

The Newton Center Church is famed for its 
long pastorates, including one of fifty-two 
years and another of sixty-one. The present 
minister, Rev. E. M. Noyes, who has worked 
valiantly to make possible the new edifice, is 
just entering his tenth year of service with 
this loyal and united people. 


A Loss to Education 


Hon, Frank A. Hill, who died last Saturday 
at Brookline, Mass., has placed the cause of 
education and the commonwealth under a 
large debt through his life service. For nearly 
forty years he has been a teacher, most of that 
time the principal of high schools in Milford, 
Chelsea and Cambridge. He was a leader in 
important movements for the advancement of 
public school work and for the last nine years 
has been secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
eation. Mr. Hill was for many years an at- 
tendant of the Shepard Memorial Church in 
Cambridge. He was sixty-two years of age. 





Another Word as to Northfield 


I should like to thank that Yale graduate 
for his statement concerning ‘‘the great need 
at Northfield.”” It is a sane, brave word the 
truth of which was felt by many of us, I am 
sure, who tarried a week or more at the 
Christian Workers’ Conference. I wanted to 
say that very word to you but am glad now 
that I didn’t, for I could not have said it half 
so well. R. 
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Hewers of Wood—a Story of the Michigan Pine Forests 


William G. Puddefoot and Isaac Ogden Rankin 


By 


CHAPTER XVIII, THE FIGHT 
BER TEN 


AT NUM- 


Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time: 

Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 

And laugh like parrots, at a bagpiper ; 

And others of such vinegar aspect, 

That they'll not show their teeth in way of smile, 

Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 
—Merchant of Venice, Act I. 

A lumber camp is the gathering place 
of strange characters; and Camp Num- 
ber Ten, with its unusual number of 
workmen, had its full share of the vari- 
eties of human nature. 

There was laughing Paddy Flynn, who 
saw fun in everything—and everybody 
laughed with Paddy. There 
was Hugh McNaughton, a 
giant Highlander, noted for , 
his skill in felling trees just 
where he chose they should 
fall, and for his lack of skill 
in using the English tongue. 
For these blunders of speech 
he was laughed at so con- 
stantly that his naturally sul- 
len disposition was intensified, 
so that his fellow Highland- 
ers called him Hugh Vooree, 
which means Quarrelsome 
Hugh. But- they never ad- 
dressed McNaughton himself 
by that name. 

Then there was Aleck Swan- 
son, the biggest and strongest 
man in the camp, and the only 
one who did not drink. In 
this he was a wonder to his 
countrymen, who were noted 
for their drunkenness. But 
Aleck was saving money to 
bring his wife and little ones 
over from Sweden, and had 
already chosen a farm. He 
was determined to quit the 
lumber business because of 
the general wickedness which 
existed in mostcamps. There 
were exceptions, to be sure, 
but living as they did without 
the softening influence of 
women, the men too often be- 
came brutal in their excesses 
when they left the camp to 
visit the villages. 

In the camp there was a 
good deal of chafling and 
plenty of coarse jokes, but the men as 
a rule took and gave without hard feel- 
ings. It was tacitly understood that 
religion was tabooed. Irish Ribbonmen 
and Orangemen, French Canadians and 
Swedish Lutherans, with a large sprink- 
ling of Devil-may-care-Nothingarians, 
made up the company. So every one 
took his share in the rough play. Few 
of the men, however, made serious fun 
of Aleck. They knew his strength and 
courage, and most of them had seen him 
roused to anger. 

It happened one day that McNaughton 
was felling a tree, which lodged badly; 
and a Swede who was working with him 
said laughingly, ‘‘That was a bad one, 
Vooree.”’ 

MeNaughton was angry with himself 
for his failure, but to be called quarrel- 


some by a foreigner, as he himself called 
the Swedes, put him in a towering rage. 
He lifted his double-edged ax to strike 
the Swede, and. without doubt would 
have killed him, but suddenly he felt his 
wrist grasped as if by a vice. Aleck 
Swanson, who was passing, had taken the 
whole thing in and sprang like a wildcat 
for McNaughton. 

MeNaughton was no child, but even his 
mighty strength was no match for Aleck. 

‘*Drop your ax!’’ Swanson cried. 

‘* Never! ’? shouted McNaughton. 

The men gathered around the two, and 
Tom Larkin, the foreman, hurried up. 


~ 





Fifty pairs hard at it 


But before he could reach them Me Naugh- 
ton was seen to turn pale. The sweat 
stood in great beads on his face, and 
when about to faint he dropped his ax 
and leaned against the nearest tree. 
Aleck had twisted slowly but surely until 
MeNaughton’s shoulder was nearly dis- 
located, and he slipped down limp as a 
rag. But from this time Aleck had to 
watch McNaughton all the time lest he 
should do him harm. 

The breaking up of camp is almost as 
sudden as the moving of a circus. Ina 
surprisingly brief time all the good lum- 
ber is stripped from the buildings leaving 
the mere framework standing. Wagons 
are loaded by many hands and what to- 
day is a busy scene tomorrow will be a 
desolate and deserted place, ‘‘like a lodge 
in a garden of cucumbers.”” But Camp 


Number Ten broke up sooner than any 
one had calculated or desired. 

Tom Larkin had promised the boys a 
parting dance and spree for the last night. 
As a rule whisky was not allowed in 
camp. Except when the men smuggled 
it in there was nothing stronger than 
coffee to be had. But for this final dance 
fourteen gallons of whisky were pro- 
vided, and soon after supper the fun 
began. 

Hilda, when she heard of it, felt much 
anxiety about Jack’s presence, but she 
put her foot down resolutely when young 
Jack begged to go. So that young man 
went to his bunk, but not to 
sleep. He lay listening hour 
after hour to his father’s 
fiddle and the heavy clump, 
clump of the dancers on the 
floor. 


And Meggie begged and 
prayed her father not to go. 
He had promised, but her 


enemy, the foreman, was too 
subtle for her, and a foretaste 
of the whisky made _ poor 
Freckles forget his word. 

In the big, barnlike sleep- 
ing-room of the camp, with 
its tiers of bunks, its lamps 
on the side walls and one 
hung high in the middle, its 
big stove surrounded with 
Russia iron, an improvised 
platform had been built for 
Jack and his tireless fiddle. 
He was in his element and 
played, and cracked jokes, 
and called out the figures of 
the dances, as if he expected 
a fortune in the morning. 

It was indeed an enlivening 
scene, with fifty strapping 
pairs hard at it and the build- 
ing shaking to their mighty 
tread. The whisky flowed like 
water, and, as the night ad- 
vanced, the men took to 
wrestling and rough tricks 
of fun and strength. There 
were all the elements of a 
riot; it only needed some 
one to touch the match and 
an explosion was sure to fol- 
low. 

Fora rest they called on Jack for some 
singing, and he sang comic songs, and 
told stories, and they listened like chil- 
dren, especially when he sang a mournful 
ditty called ‘‘Lost on the Lady Elgin,” 
which appealed to their half-tipsy sensi- 
bilities. 

Presently he struck up a medley, for 
Jack was a perfect music-box, but, being 
himself for once just a little under the 
influence of the whisky which the men 
had insisted on his ‘‘tasting’’ (for Jack 
had not forgotten Hilda’s words), he for- 
got, if indeed he had ever known, the his- 
tory of the tunes he played. So, when 
he glided from a rattling jig into the air 
of ‘Boyne Water,”’ there was a yell from 
Pat Burgle: 

‘*Here, let up on that!” 

‘*And phat for should he let up?” 
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cried Dan Clark, the Orangeman. 
it’s a good chune. 
me sing it?’’ and he began: 
“A bullet from the Irish came 
Which grazed King William’s arrum, 
They thought his majesty was slain, 
But it did him little harrum.” 

At this point Pat Burgle struck up, 
“The Wearing of the Green.”’ 

Now if they had been good Americans, 
or even if there had been no whisky in 
the case, they might have had a good 
laugh over this, but they were Irish, and 
at the fighting stage of intoxication, and 
the words and music were like red flags 
to a bull. Even then it seemed for a 
moment as if all might go well, for Paddy 
Flynn called out, 

*Arrah, boys, don’t be making Paddy 
Fitzsimmonses’ mothers of yerselves!”’ 

This caused a laugh; but the whisky 
had done its work only too well. Some 
one threw a shoepack that struck Mce- 
Naughton in the face, and in an instant 
the French Canadians, the Highlanders 
and Irish were together, while on the 
other side of the room the Orangemen, 
the Swedes and the mixed crowd stood 
by each other. 

Jack sat on his platform as pale as a 
ghost, while, without another word, the 
men flew at each other, some with ax- 
handles, and some with heavier peavey 
handles. Billets of wood flew thick and 
fast. The lamps were shattered and a 
blow from a peavey smashed Jack’s fiddle 
into splinters and toppled him off on the 
floor. He felt himself in the grasp of a 
giant, and, although no coward, thought 
that his time was come. But it proved 
to be Aleck the Swede, the only sober 
man in the room, who thought of his own 
children and of Hilda and her little folks, 
and pushed Jack safely out into the cold 
night air before he returned to take his 
part in the battle. 

The foreman tried in vain to end the 
fight. McNaughton was in the thick of 
it, battling like a lion. Thinking that if 
he were down, the fight might be stopped, 
the foreman beckoned to Aleck to tackle 
him. 

McNaughton saw the motion, and with 
his Highland blood up and full of drink, 
he fairly shrieked as he bounded toward 
Aleck. Aleck advanced as quickly as 
Hugh, giving no time fora blow, and they 
clinched, At that moment a flying billet 
of wood struck the big lamp and the 
room was in total darkness. Nothing 
could be heard but oaths, groans, ejacula- 
tions and the deep breathing of men in 
deadly grapple. 

McNaughton was no match for the cool 
Swede who hugged him like a bear, but in 
their struggles they overturned the stove, 
sending the blazing logs in all directions. 
In an instant the oil from the broken 
lamps was on fire and the whole building 


was ablaze. The flames mounted the 


studding where the lamps had hung and | 


the tiers of bunks showed many a cau- 


tious man who had climbed up to bed | 
during the earlier part of the disturbance | 


with head craned out at the sudden light. 

And now a strange thing happened, 
Men who were drunk and fighting like 
tigers a moment before, were sobered as 


“Sure 
Would ye like to hear 
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into the cook’s hut, which fortunately 
was far enough away to be save from the 
fire, and word was sent to the doctor. 
He arrived at daybreak, and was busy 
till noon that day, stitching up cuts and 
plastering faces. The teams went out 
with nearly empty wagons. No one who 
saw the fight will ever forget the sudden 
ending of Camp Number Ten. 
[To be continued.) 


Biographical 


REV. JAMES H. BABBITT 

Mr. Babbitt died at Andover, after several months 
of disability, on Monday morning, Sept 14, at the 
age of sixty-four. He was a native of Taunton, 
graduated at Amherst College in 1865 and Andover 
Seminary in 1868. He had three long and useful 
pastorates in Vermont—Waitsfield, Swanton (with 
charge also of the Highgate Church) and West 
Brattleboro, failing health compelling him to leave 
the active ministry in 1900. For eighteen years he 
was also secretary of the Vermont Sunday School 
Association. He was an able, successful and be- 
loved minister of Christ, and died in simple, beauti- 
ful faith. He leaves a widow (a daughter of Rey. 
Sereno T. and Sarah French Abbott) and four sons, 
their only daughter having died in 1899. The 
burial was in Taunton, a brief service having been 
held in Andover, on Wednesday, conducted by 
Prof. C. O. Day, a long-time friend, and by Mr. Bab 
bitt’s brothers-in-law, Dr. F. E. Clark and Rey. B. F. 
Perkins. 

REV. THOMAS W. JONES, D. D. 

Rey. Thomas W. Jones, D.D., Home Missionary 
Superintendent for Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland and Virginia, died in Philadelphia, Pa., 
Sept. 9, in his seventy-fourth year. 

He was born in Bangor, North Wales, March 10, 
1830. He came to this country in his seventeenth 
year, and found employment in New York as a 
clerk. Pres. Charles G. Finney was preaching in 
the old Broadway Tabernacle, and made such a 
powerful impression on the mind of this youth that 
he resolved to study for the ministry, and passed 
four years under the fostering care of President 
Finney at Oberlin College. He graduated at Ober- 
lin in 1856. His evangelistic work met with suc- 
cess, and he labored in Lake Mills, Wis., in Ann 
Arbor, Hillsdale, Ypsilanti, Jackson, Galesburg 
and Olivet College, Mich. During his service at 
Olivet Dr. John Henry Barrows and his brother, 
Dr. Walter M. Barrows, were brought into the 
church, and always spoke of him afterwards as 
their spiritual father. 

He held pastorates in Dowagiae and Augusta, 
Mich., at the First Chureh in Topeka, Kan., in 
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Ticonderoga, N. Y., where Joseph Cook was one of 
his parishioners, and for nine years in Saratoga, 
N. Y., where he became well known as the leader 
in preparing for the great home missionary and 
Christian Endeavor annual meetings. 

For more than fifteen years he has been the zeal- 
ous and efficient superintendent of home missions 
in the Middle District of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, with his headquarters at Phila- 
delphia. He was peculiarly fitted for this field, and 
has accomplished a great work in guiding the tran- 
sition of the many Welsh churches from the use of 
the Welsh language to English. His warm and 
sympathetic heart, his fervid eloquence and his 
rare sagacity, made him the trusted counselor of 
pastors and churches in this broad field. He en- 
deared himself to men as few men have been able 
to do, and there are many pastors in that large ter- 
ritory who looked up to him as to a father. 

The son of a Welsh father and a Scotch mother, 
he was baptized and confirmed in the Chureh of 
England in his boyhood home; but he became an 
enthusiastic believer in the Pilgrim faith and polity, 
and for nearly half a century has been one of its 
most ardent interpreters. He has organized many 
churches, and gathered into them multitudes of 
converts. In his last sickness the glorious gospel 
he had so often proclaimed was his chief comfort, 
and his final message to his brethren was that they 
should continue to preach it with unabated confi- 
dence. The funeral service at Philadelphia was 
condueted by his former pastor, Dr. C. H. Richards, 
assisted by Rev. Dr. Joel Swartz, Rev. Dr. Moseley 
H. Williams, and Rev. Thomas M. Beadenkoff, the 
latter being a delegate from the Baltimore churches. 
The service at Greenwich, Ct., where the interment 
took place, was conducted by Dr. Washington 
Choate, secretary of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society, which Dr. Jones so long and so ably 
served, assisted by Rey. Drs. Josiah Strong and 
J. H. Selden. 


In strong men great pains and joys become 
over-looking heights of the whole road of life. 
—Jean Paul Richter. 





AM bright housewives say 


LECTRo 
N 


icc 
Its use by owners of valuable Plate for 
more than a quarter of a century is evi- 


dence ofits merit. It’s unlike all others, 
“SILICON,” 80 Cliff Street, New York, 





of the Corn 


drawn from the strength-giving portion 
of the kernel, and refined to absolute 
purity, is a brief idea of the goodness of 


CORN SYRUP 
The Great Spread for Daily Bread. 


A food article and table delicacy that pleases 
all tastes. Appetizing, nutritious; makes 


you eat. 


A pre-digested food ready for 


use by the blood independent of digestive 
function. Agreeable to weakest stomach. 
Sold in airtight, friction-toptins. 10c., 25c., 50c., at grocers. 
CORN PRODUCTS CO., New York and Chicago. — 


if by magic, and were helping one another 
to escape. So Aleck drew McNaughton 
out of the fire and smothered the flame 
that had seized his oil-soaked garments. | 
The and wounded were carried 








burned 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Autumn Bonfires 


In the other gardens 
And all up the vale, 
From the autumn bonfires 
See the sm ke trail! 


Pleasant summer over 

And all the summer flowers, 
The red fire blazes, 

The gray smoke towers. 


Sing a song of seasons! 
Something bright in all! 
Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall! 
—Rohert Louis Sterenson. 


The Jane Club and Its Meaning 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL 


To those who watched its beginning a 
volume would hardly hold the experience 
and it would be a volume well worth 
reading. But the actual facts are com- 
pressible, and here 
they are as seen by 
the writer from the 
earliest thought of 
the movement that 
thus far is the only 
successful ex peri- 
ment in the co- 
operation of women 
in housekeeping 
through the whole 
wide world. 

First then, nine 
years ago were seven 
girls working at book- 
binding, cloak and 
dressmaking and like 
trades. Second, there 
was Hull House, then 
hardly known beyond 
the ward that holds 
all its present wide- 
reaching and _ bene- 
ficent activities. 
And then as now, the 
seven young women, 
restless and desper- 
ately uncomfortable 
in their seven hall 
bedrooms in mean houses, neither clean 
nor light nor by any possibility to be 
called home, came to Jane Addams with 
their wail. — 

‘We're tired of spending our money 
for horrid things to eat and not room 
enough to turn round in and nobody to 
care whether we’re alive or dead. What 
shall we do?”’ 

The answer was ready. The wise 
woman had already thought it out, well 
knowing how difficult it was and is even 
now, for a respectable girl on moderate 
wages to find a comfortable home free 
from any slightest suggestion of charity. 

“Take a small flat together and see if 
you cannot make it something like a real 
home,’”’ was her counsel and it ended in 
herself taking and furnishing such a flat 
and paying the first month’s rent. 

In a comparatively short time their 
debt to her was paid; the seven found 
themselves more comfortable than in all 
their lives, and besieged by other sevens 
who wanted the same chance. Other 
flats were added, members came in. all 


too easily, and presently it settled itself 
that the club was too large, its bulk mak- 
ing it unmanageable. Weeding out had 
begun and experience seemed to demon- 
strate that thirty was the largest number 
that could co-operate advantageously. 

At this point there came to the rescue 
a woman of fortune who has given much 
to Hull House but refuses to let her name 
be known. She had already given a 
Children’s Building, where the day nurs- 
ery, kindergarten, etc., were beautifully 
and appropriately housed, and now she 
proposed putting up another building 
four-and-a-half stories high and giving it 
to Hull House with the stipulation that it 
should be rented at a rational rate to the 
Jane Club, the income thus brought in to 
be devoted to the day nursery. 

The house was built. The thirty girls 
took possession, each and all absolutely 
independent and self-supporting, with a 
home far more attractive than that of the 
average well-to-do family. Beauty they 





trg-10om 


had learned as the law of the Hull House 
interior, and their education went on with 
more beauty in their own place; fine 
lines, clear spaces, solid finish, restful, 
harmonious, plain wall colors—the back- 
ground for an exceptionally good collec- 
tion of casts and pictures. 

Thirty rooms are in this house: four 
living rooms and twenty-six bed-rooms. 
Each is well warmed, ventilated and 
lighted, and simply but tastefully fur- 
nished, the owner being required to take 
full care of it. All the floors are hard 
wood. The four living rooms are very 
big with high wainscotting of Georgia 
pine, effective-shaped windows and broad 
window-seats, high-bricked chimneys, ar- 
tistic bookcases well filled, Morris furni- 
ture, a piano, and gay cushions lighting 
shadowy corners. The dining-room ceil- 
ing is low and raftered, and above the 
high-paneled wainscotting is a narrow 
shelf where good bits of old blue china, 


faience and pottery are lodged. The 


tables are heavy and polished, and the 
great room, with its piano and big fire- 


place, makes an excellent place for social 
gatherings. 

The kitchen has every labor-saving con- 
trivance, a delight in all ways to the 
worker within. The basement has a bicy- 
cle room with locker for each girl, and 
on every floor are bath and washrooms. 
The flat roof in summer turns to roof 
garden, with chairs, rugs, hammocks, ta- 
bles, flowers and vines. Four of the bed- 
rooms are double and occupied by those 
who prefer to room together. The rest 
are single, each the castle of its owner. 

How is so complicated a machine run ? 
A president, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer and stewardess are chosen for 
terms of six months, and serve without 
pay. The stewardess oversees the menus 
and the kitchen workings, and the presi- 
dent and vice-president take the general 
housekeeping, meeting once a week to 
discuss house problems, complaints, ete. 
A cook and two maids do the work of 
the house and are eligible to club mem_ 
bership after a cer- 
tain period of faithful 
service. Expenses, 
losses and benefits 
are equally shared, 
the regular assess- 
ment three dollars a 
week for each. In 
the first four years 
of occupation of the 
new home but three 
calls were made for 
a slight additional 
amount. 

Few rules exist, the 
club being  practi- 
eally self-governing 
and Ilull House the 
umpire when one is 
required, But the 
club is absolutely in- 
dependent, and 
demonstrates day by 
day the needlessness 
and folly of the re- 
strictions that hedge 
about all women in 
the usual ‘‘Home’’ 
for women workers 
In that rigid day of which the hopeless” 
bareness and cheerlessness of the old 
order is still a reminder, there were 
relatively few workers and the law for 
all women was repression, That day is 
done. It is expression of the best that 
is in her, and so free growth of that best, 
that is found in the life of a club like this. 

Thus far only Chicago owns anything 
so simply wise and noble in plan—one 
more expression of the rare good sense 
of the beloved head of Hull House. Yet 
the plan is perfectly practical everywhere. 
A single one of Mr. Carnegie’s smallest 
library endowments would build such a 
home in like connection with a Social 
Settlement, though this is not essential. 
It is not hotels on the Mills plan for work- 
ing women that are needed, so much as 
smaller homes of just this order, where 
each tenant feels a personal responsi- 
bility, learns by practice the perfect care 
of the good things provided and has per- 
sonal pride in it all. Most and best of all, 
she learns the meaning of the co-opera- 
tive spirit and life, working out ther 
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practically and with ever-increasing ease 
and happiness the thought she will carry 
into her own home if that in time comes 
to her, ‘‘ Each for all and all for each.” 


Golden-Rod 


I know a field, a sunny field, 
But not in sunny France; 
And there is neither glint of shield 
Nor gleam of pennoned lance; 
Nor does the wind toss knightly plumes, 
Nor silken tents unfold, 
And yet in autumn it becomes 
The Field of the Cloth of Gold. 


For when the haze of summer days 
Has melted from the skies, 

And we, without reproof, may gaze 
Up into heaven’s eyes, 

A host their plumes and banners shake 
In joust with breezes bold, 

And golden-rod’s bright champions make 
The Field of the Cloth of Gold. * 


The butterflies with blazoned wings 
Are heralds for the fight, 
And many a lovely lady flings 
Hier token to her knight. 
And so, amid their gorgeous suite, 
With pomp and wealth untold, 
Summer and autumn royally meet 
On the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
—Martha Hartford, in The St. Nicholas. 


Transferring Troubles 


Among a primitive folk who seemed to 
have more moral troubles than any other 
and to feel greater need of dismissing 
them by artificial means, there grew up 
the custom of using a curious expedient. 
They chose a beast of the field and upon 
its head symbolically piled all the moral 
hard-headedness of the several tribes; 
after which the unoffending brute was 
banished to the wilderness and the guilty 
multitude felt relieved. 

However crude that ancient method of 
transferring mental and moral burdens, 
it had at least this redeeming feature: 
the early Hebrews heaped their sins upon 
a creature which they did not care for 
and sent it away. In modern times we 
pile our burdens upon our dearest fellow- 
creatures and keep them permanently 
near us for further use. What human 
being but has some other upon whom he 
nightly hangs his troubles as he hangs 
his different garments upon hooks and 
nails in the walls around him ? 

Ilave we ever suspected that when once 
the habit of transferring our troubles has 
become pleasant to us, we thereafter hunt 
for troubles in order that we may have 
them to transfer, that we magnify the 
little ones in order to win the credit of 
having large ones, and that we are won- 
derfully refreshed by making other peo- 
ple despondent about us? Mercifully 
those upon whom the burdens are hung 
often become the better for their loads; 
they may not live so long, but they are 
more useful. Thus in turn the weak 
develop the strong.—James Lane Allen, 
in The Mettle of the Pasture. 


In the second half of a man’s century 
he may be thankful for almost anything 
that, for the time being, lifts twoscore 
of years off his back. The best part of 
most of us, I think, is the boy that was 
born with us.—Bradford Torrey. 


For the 
Lucy Ann’s Green Gloves 


BY FRANCES BENT DILLINGHAM 


‘‘Mrs. Merton is going to Boston, Sat- 
urday, shopping, and she says she’ll take 
Eliza and me. Can I go?’’? Lucy Ann 
stood before her mother like a little graven 
image, but beneath her brown calico every 
nerve was tingling with hope and joy. 

“Well, I’ll see,”” answered her mother. 
She seldom considered it safe to say ‘‘ yes”’ 
at first. ‘I'll have to talk it over with 
Mrs. Merton.”’ 

‘“But you will let me go?’ pleaded 
Luey Ann. 

“Don’t tease, Lucy Ann,” said her 
mother absent-mindedly, regarding her 
with that fixed, prophetic stare common 
to mothers—a stare by which she saw 
Luey Ann arrayed for the probable trip 
in a broad-brimmed, bridled hat, a little 
green plaid shawl, and a brown stuff skirt 
beneath. ‘‘You’ve got- everything to 
wear but gloves, Well, I’ll see ?”’ 

*O, I don’t care about wearing any- 
thing if you’ll only let me go,”’ cried Lucy 
Ann rashly. 

‘You don’t know what you’re saying, 
Lucy Ann,” said her mother a little se- 
verely. ‘‘You’ve never been to Boston, 
I have. Everybody wears gloves to Bos- 
ton.”’ 

**T guess I can go, Eliza,’’ said Lucy 
Ann to Eliza who was waiting in the front 
yard. ‘But I wish your mother’d ask 
mine. O, it’s along time till Saturday.” 

‘**Not so very long,’’ said Eliza, who had 
been to Boston before. ‘Only today ’’— 

**O, not all of today, Eliza.’’ 

“Well, half of today and tonight ’’— 

““O, but the nights don’t count, we’re 
asleep then.”’ 

** Well, all tomorrow,” said Eliza. 

If only some kind spirit could gather 
up the hours the children wish away and 
give these back to them in later years! 
But Thursday passed for Lucy Ann and 
on Friday morning her mother ‘spoke 
again of the kid gloves. 

“T ean’t let you go to Boston, Lucy 
Ann, without some kid gloves. Eliza had 
on a new pair last Sunday. I’m going 
down to the village to buy some. I’m 
bound you shan’t go to the city bare- 
handed.”’ 

The gloves began to seem very impor- 
tant to Luey Ann, 

Lucy Ann’s mother drove to the village 
that afternoon. She had a dollar and a 
half in her pocket-book with which to 
buy the gloves, and three pieces of string 
with which she had measured Lucy Ann’s 
thumb, forefinger and knuckles. In this 
way she hoped to make certain of the 
fit. 

That evening she proudly produced her 
purchase. ‘There!’ she said, spreading 
a pair of gloves upon the table in the 
circle of lamplight. ‘I call those a bar- 
gain. I only paid seventy-five cents for 
them, marked down from a dollar and 
ahalf. It’s cheap enough for a pair of 
kid gloves, though I think it’s all any- 
body ought to spend on children’s.” 

Lucy Ann’s father looked over his 
paper with a mild expression of dis- 
trust. ‘‘What did they mark them down 
for?” 

‘““Why, they’re spotted, just a little 
mite. The salt water leaked into ’em 
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coming over. They’re imported. Come 
here, Lucy Ann, and try them on.” 

Thereupon Lucy Ann came into the 
circle of lamplight and rested her round 
elbow on the table while her mother tried 
on the gloves. The table rocked beneath 
her strenuous efforts, the lamp swayed. 

Lucy Ann’s father looked up. ‘I 
should think you was trying to upset 
the lamp,”’ he protested. 

“No, I’m just trying on the gloves. 
They seem kind of tight. Do they hurt 
you, Lucy Ann?” 

“No,” said Lucy Ann. Lucy Ann 
would have said, no, if it had been the 
nailed-studded glove of the Inquisition. 
It was much better to go to Boston with 
aching hands than not to go at all. 

“There, it’s on now.’’ Lucy Ann’s 
mother wiped her chin with her apron 
and rubbed the cloth between her moist 
hands. ‘‘But I don’t know as I can 
fasten it.”’ 

Lucy Ann’s mother struggled heroic- 
ally, and Lucey Ann suffered with equal 
heroism until at last she was able to sur- 
vey a very red, very wrinkled palm sur- 
rounded by a mottled green kid. She 
turned her hand over and surveyed it 
critically. 

“It looks queer,’’ she commented. 

Her mother smoothed over the tight 
little glove with her generous palm. ‘QO, 
it’s a little bit spotted, but it don’t 
show much. Does it William ?”’ 

William gave a fleeting glance over his 
newspaper. ‘‘No,’’ he said. 

Straightway Lucy Ann laid aside her 
doubts. 

At four o’clock the next morning Lucy 
Ann was awake, not only to see if it was 
a pleasant day, but to be sure that noth- 
ing happened to the universe before the 
time of her to start for Boston. At the 
last, there was a long, energetic tussle 
over the tight gloves and few spare mo- 
ments to observe the effect when once 
the button was fastened at the little ach- 
ing wrist. It was not until Lucy Ann 
was well on her way to the station, driv- 
ing beside her father in the morning sun- 
light, that she looked down with critical 
eyes on her hands, held of necessity in a 
tight, stiff curve. For a moment it al- 
most seemed as if they looked as bad as 
they felt, the spots were so large and 
plain. However, Lucy Ann consoled her- 
self by thinking that perhaps a great 
many kid gloves looked like these, and 
then she tried to forget them. 

Mrs. Merton and Eliza were at the sta- 
tion when she arrived. Lucy Ann was 
sure that Mrs. Merton gave a quick glance 
at her gloves and she saw the corners of 
Mrs. Merton’s lips curl as if she wanted 
to laugh. Lucey Ann dared not look at 
her gloves, but great spots of green danced 
before her eyes. 

**O, what a funny color your gloves 
are, Lucy Ann!” cried Eliza. Eliza’s 
gloves were dark brown. 

Lucy Ann made an ineffectual attempt 
to pull the short fringe of her small, 
pointed shawl down over her hands. 
Then Mrs. Merton said—and Lucy Ann 
perfectly understood why she said it: 

‘“‘They are just the color of her pretty 
shawl.”’ 

On the train, when Lucy Ann looked 
out of the window, there was that green 
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glove on the sill. She longed to get off 
the train and not sit still with her hands 
folded in her lap. 

When they reached the city Mrs. Mer- 
ton became engrossed in shopping and 
Lucy Ann and Eliza trotted contentedly 
about after her from counter to counter 
and shop to shop. But everywhere that 
Lucy Ann went the green gloves were 
sure to go. Once, when she put one of 
her green, aching hands up on the coun- 
ter, she saw a clerk look at it and laugh; 
then she nudged another girl and they 
both looked at Lucy Ann and giggled. 
After that Lucy Ann was sure that every- 
body they passed laughed at the green 
gloves; she hated them as she had never 
hated anything before. It was not wholly 
that her hands ached and kept her mind 
concentrated in her throbbing palms and 
numb fingers; this could have been borne 
by Lucy Ann, who had enough of the 
woman in her to endure much for 
beauty’s sake; but to suffer for ugliness 
—it was too much. 

Presently Mrs. Merton broke in upon 
her troubled thoughts and asked the little 
girls if they were hungry. Straightway 
she took them to a wonderful place; a 
long, high hall, with a fountain in the 
center playing on ferns and flowers, with 
mirrors around the wall and little tables 
standing about. When Lucy Ann sat 
down at one of these with Mrs. Merton 
and Eliza she forgot her gloves and felt 
like a disembodied spirit. 

They all took off their gloves, Lucy 
Ann last, not because she was not yearn- 
ing to be rid of them, but because she 
was not sure that people did not eat in 
gloves in Boston. She had been worry- 
ing over this last, and wondering if she 
could hold a spoon in those numbed fin- 
gers. Lucy Ann jerked her gloves off 
viciously and rolled them up tightly, but 
they did not tear; they were not marked 
down because of a defect in fabric. 

Then followed a blissful hour for Lucy 
Ann which culminated in ice cream. 
Could joy mount higher? When they 
were quite through, Mrs. Merton put on 
her gloves and Eliza began to put on hers. 
An inspiration seized Lucy Ann. She 
pushed back her chair hurriedly at the 
last moment, pushed it quickly in again 
and followed Mrs. Merton and Eliza so 
eagerly that she trod on Eliza’s heels. 
When they reached the door of the restau- 
rant she gave a sign of joyful relief, the 
gloves had rolled from her lap and were 
left safely under the table. But just as 
they were going out, a waiter came run- 
ning breathlessly up from behind with a 
funny little ball in her hand. 

‘*Didn’t you drop your gloves?’’ she 
asked. Then Mrs. Merton turned and said 
sweetly, ‘‘Why, those are your gloves, 
Lucy Ann. Thank you so much.” 

Lucy Ann clinched the gloves tightly 
in a resentful hand. As they came out 
of the restaurant, a little girl stood on 
the street selling pencils. She held one 
out and said, ‘Only five cents.’’ Mrs. 
Merton shook her head and passed on. 
Lucy Ann was behind, she reached out 
her hand toward the little girl. 

“Here,” she said, ‘‘you can have 
these.”’ And she dropped the gloves 
into the little girl’s outstretched hand. 

Mrs. Merton had several more errands 
and it was some time before she noticed 


Lucy Ann’s brown, bare hands. Then 
she said: 

‘“Why, Lucy Ann, haven’t you had a 
chance to put on your gloves?’’ 

Lucy Ann drew in her breath and 
turned white. ‘I haven’t got them.” 
She looked at the floor, and the counter 
and even up to the ceiling with a guilty 
little face. 

“‘Dear me, I’m afraid you’ ve lost them,”’ 
said Mrs. Merton. ‘‘Were they new 
gloves ?”’ 

‘*Yes’m,”’ 
tle voice. 

‘“*Have you seen a pair of gloves?” 
Mrs. Merton asked the clerk, and then 
they searched all about; but, strange to 
say, the gloves could not be found. 

‘*Well,’”’ said Mrs. Merton at last, “I’m 
going to buy you a new pair of gloves, 
Lucy Ann, since you lost yours while 
you were with me. Come around here to 
the glove counter.”’ 

Lucy Ann soew ed her staxhblingly. 

“Let me _ see,’’.said Mrs. Merton, 
“‘yours were green, weren’t they? I 
want a pair of green gloves to match 
this shawl.’’ 

Lucy Ann hated green, but she dared 
not say a word. She sat meekly on the 
stool with hanging head. 

“I’m afraid I haven’t got green in 
her size,’’ said the clerk, ‘‘but I’ve got 
brown.” 

**Do you think your mother would like 
brown ?”’ asked Mrs. Merton. 

““Yes’m,”’ answered Lucy Ann. 

It should have been the triumphant 
climax of the day when Lucy Ann left 
the store wearing a pair of brown kid 
gloves; but she dragged behind Mrs. 
Merton with stumbling feet and down- 
cast eyes. 

Suddenly Eliza said, ‘‘O, Lucy Ann, 
that little girl has got your gloves!”’ 

Lucy Ann looked up; they were directly 
in front of the little pencil girl, who was 
holding her pencils proudly high in her 
green gloved hands. O, how green and 
spotted and ugly they looked! 

‘Where did you find that pair of gloves, 
little girl?’’ asked Mrs. Merton sternly. 

The ready tears waiting behind Lucy 
Ann’s eyes came to the surface now, and 
dropped down on her green shawl. She 
dared not toueh them with even the tips 
of her new brown gloves. 

**O, Mrs. Merton, I gave ’em to her; 
I gave ’em to her,” cried Lucy Ann. 
“T hated ’em so. They were so green— 
and spotted. Here, you can give these 
brown ones to Eliza.’”’ She commenced 
to unbutton very carefully her beautiful 
new pair. 

‘““No, Lucey Ann, I have given you 
those gloves because I think you mean 
to be a good little girl and because ’’—she 
paused and looked at poor, little Lucy 
Ann, down whose cheeks two unchecked 
tears were rolling, ‘‘ because I know you 
will remember every time you look at the 
brown gloves that it doesn’t make any 
difference what people wear, but it does 
make a difference whether they are hon- 
est or not.”’ 

And when Lucy Ann grew to be a 
young lady she never bought a pair of 
gloves without remembering her green 
and brown ones and recalling Mrs. Mer- 
ton’s words. 


said Lucy Ann in a faint lit- 
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Closet and Altar 


OF GOOD COURAGE 
They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength; they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles. 





This is a healthy, a practical, a working 
faith. First, that a man’s business is to 
do the will of God. Second, that God 
takes upon Himself the care of that man. 
Third, and therefore, that a man ought 
never to be afraid of anything.—George 
MacDonald, 





These are my resources—eternal life, 
the help of man when he is at his best, 
and the powers of nature on my side.— 
Edward Everett Hale. 





The real want is of God’s men to be 
multiplied—the fighting saints of the 
world.—R. J. Campbell. 





Be strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift. 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle; face it. ’Tis God's gift. 


Be strong! 
It matters not how deep intrenched the wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day, how long, 
Faint not, fight on! Tomorrow comes the 


song! 
—Maltbie D. Babcock. 





We are under the delusion that a cur- 
tailed space is a curtailed energy. It is 
not; a service is more arduous in propor- 
tion as it is humble. My own opinion is 
that there is nothing which demands so 
much religious strength as the sense of a 
shut gate.—Georye Matheson. 





Dragged crosses are very heavy, but 
carried crosses are very light. 





Be constant, O happy soul, be constant, 
and of good courage; for, however intol- 
erable thou art to thyself, yet thou wilt be 
protected, enriched and beloved by that 
greatest Good, as if he had nothing else 
to do than to lead thee to perfection by 
the highest steps of love; and if thou 
dost not turn away, but perseverest con- 
stantly, know that thou offerest to God 
the most acceptable sacrifice.—Miguel de 
Molinos. 





Not more than I can bear I know 
Thou, dearest Lord, wilt on me lay, 
And I can learn of thee to go 
Unfearing on my way. 
—Harriet Mc Ewen Kimball. 


Grant unto us, Almighty God, in all 
time of sore distress, the comfort of the 
forgiveness of our sins. In time of dark- 
ness give us blessed hope, in time of sick- 
ness of body give us quiet:courage ; and 
when the heart is bowed down, and the 
soul is very heavy, and life is a burden, 
and pleasure a weariness, and the sun is 
too bright, and life too mirthful, then 
may that Spirit, the Spirit of the Com- 
forter, come upon us, and after our 
darkness may there be the clear shin- 
ing of the heavenly lights that so, 
being uplifted again “gests Wed hy mercy, 
we may pass on through this our mor- 
tal life with quiet courage, oer 
hope, and wunshaken trust, 
through Thy loving pe ogg 
tender mercy to be delivered from death 
into the large ¢ life of the eternal years. 
7 a tiapdacg pos | of Thy mercy, oon, thgongh Jesus 
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The Conversation Corner 


The Boy from Daniel Webster’s 


Town 


OU would never know what that 
boy in the picture had for play- 
things on the doorstep if he had 


not told you in his letter! 


Dear Mr. Martin: Grandma reads the Cor- 
ner to me and I would like to join it. I am 
six years old and go to the same schoolhouse 
Danie] Webster did. He was grandpa’s cousin. 
I have been over to the ‘‘ Birthplace ”’ three 
times, and send you a picture of it. There is 
a cannon up in Senator Gallinger’s yard and I 
send you a picture of how I make them to 
play with out of dominoes and pieces of paper 
rolled up. When it is cold I play on the sit- 
ting-room floor, but I like best to play base 
ball. I have got a mit, mask, bat and ball. 
My dog in the picture will catch a ball every 
time. Sometimes the ball hurts my fingers, 
but I don’t mind that. Good By. 


Salisbury, N. H EARLE L, 


That is very ingenious, your making of 
toy cannon, but I hope that when you 
are a man, cannon and all fighting appa- 
ratus will not be used—except as needed to 
frighten the ‘unspeakable Turk ”’ so that 
he will not massacre his own subjects or 
maltreat our missionaries! Think 
of it—a cannon ball if you or 
some soldier should shoot it would 
not only hurt somebody’s fingers, 
but kill the man behind the fingers. 
I hope you will always hate war— 
unless actually necessary to defend 
our country and seare the Sultan! 

The house in Earle’s nice picture 
of the *‘ Birthplace’ is not really 
the house in which Daniel Webster 
was born, but a larger one built 
on the site years later. Webster 
was born in 1782 in a small frame 
house which took the place of a 
log house where the older children 
were born. A picture of this plain 
little dwelling in the wilderness— 
said to have been at that time the 
most northern one toward Canada—is 
prefixed to the first volume of Webster's 
works, having been drawn by Webster’s 
friend, Charles Lanman, apparently fol- 
lowing the dictation of the statesman 
himself. A similar view is given in the 
New England Magazine for April, 1886, 
both showing the historic elm and well 
which Webster loved to visit in later life. 

Peter Harvey’s Reminiscences of Web- 
ster (1877) says there was not a vestige of 
the birthplace left, except an “old cellar 
choked with weeds.’’ But an esteemed 
correspondent in Boscawen, whose hus- 
band is a grand-nephew of Mr. Webster 
writes that the little old house was cut 
in two and a part of it used as an L to 
the new house. 

In 1788, when Daniel Webster was about 
a year old, according to Curtis’s Life, t e 
family removed to a new farm on the 
Merrimac, and there he spent his boy- 
hood. That is now in the town of Frank- 
lin, being a part of the Orphan Asy- 
lum establishment, the superintendent of 
which kindly sends me a report with pic- 
tures and the inscription on a bowlder 
there stating that it was the home of 
Daniel Webster from 1800. This must be 
a mistake, for that was the home of his 
boyhood and the scene of the famous inci- 
dent, when the boy hung his scythe on a 
tree and told his father he was going to 


college; he entered Dartmouth in 1797. 
(Your Corner Cabinet has a bit of that 
oak tree, sent a few years ago by the Bos- 
cawen lady, because we Cornerers had 
referred to the tree first as an apple tree, 
then as an elm!) Mr. Webster owned 
this farm in his later years, and went there 
every summer, a station being made for 
him, still called ‘* Webster Place.’”? When 
I took our Labrador orphans up the 
Merrimac we stopped there, not ‘going 
ashore”? as Freddie said, but seeing the 
‘*‘ Elms.” 

It must give ambition to Earle to go to 
school in the same building where Daniel 
Webster studied—I suppose that was a 
part of the old ‘Salisbury Academy ’”’ 
removed and used for a district school. 
I remember a droll old man living in my 
native town who told me in my boyhood 
that he was born in Salisbury and went 
to school (in that same building?) with 
Daniel Webster, adding that then he was 
called ‘‘a leetle smarter than Danile!” 
As he asked me about the ‘Car of 
Rushy”’ and what ‘‘ana-/y-sis’’ meant 
which he saw in an agricultural paper I 





had lent him, I coneluded that ‘‘ Danile”’ 
caught up with him at last! 


WHAT OTHER BOYS SAY 

My Dear Mr. Martin: I am glad to belong 
to the Corner. I will tell you about the dogs 
I have had. Twoof them ranaway. One of 
the two knocked my aunt down. The name 
of the dog I have now is Tim. I would be 
glad to send this money to help the blind child 
{in India}. I am seven years old. 

Bridgeport, Ct. DonaALD B. 

Of course Donald B. has interest in 
missionary children, for, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, his grandfather was 
for many years an eminent missionary 
in China. I remember talking with that 
Dr. B.’s boy when he was about seven 
years old—what relation would he be to 
you, Donald? 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am visiting my uncle 
in this town. In the belfry of the old church 
here is an old bell which has the words, 
REV ERE—BOSTON. Thereis nodate. Can 
you tell me if that means that the bell was 
made by Paul Revere? The people here do 
not know. 


Williamstown, Vt. ROLAND H. 


Curiously enough, the same question 
has just been asked by a minister in Ohio 
in regard to a church bell with the same 
stamp in the town where he was spending 
his vacation (Vermillion). Paul Revere 
was a coppersmith and had a famous 
foundry for casting cannon and church 
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bells. He died in 1818, but the business 
was kept up by his son, although the bell 
part was discontinued many years ago. 
No doubt both these bells were made by 
the historic patriot or his firm. A Corner 
correspondent has written an excellent 
life of Revere and he may know all about 
it! [No more boys this week.—D. F.] 


For the Old Folks 


Those Indian pieces, asked for Aug. 8, 
have been sent, in whole or in part, by 
several correspondents. The first one 
was written by Eliza Cook and is in her 
poems. It is also mentioned as being in 
Sanders’ Fifth Reader and Town’s Gram- 
mar School Reader; as these are not eas- 
ily accessible I will copy all the verses. 

THE INDIAN HUNTER 


O why does the white man follow my path 
Like the hound on the tiger’s track? 

Does the flush Gn my dark cheek waken his wrath, 
Does he covet my bow on my back? 

He hasrivers and seas, where the billows and breeze 
Bear riches for him alone; 

And the sons of the wood never plunge in the flood 
Which the white man calls his own. 


Why then should he come te the streams 
where none 
But the red-skin dare to swim? 
Why, why should he wrong the hunter, one 
Who never did harm to him? 
The Father above thought fit to give 
The white men corn and wine; 
There are golden fields where they may live, 
But the forest shades are mine. 
The eagle hath its place of rest, 
The wild horse where to dwell; 
And the Spirit that gave the bird its nest 
Made me a home as well. 
Then back, go back from the red man’s 
track, 
For the hunter’s eyes grow dim 
To find that the white man wrongs the one 
Who never did harm to him. 


In the Boston Melodeon (1846) 
each verse of the music ends with 
yha, yha, yha, yha, yha, yha, yha, 
yha. Was that the Indian war_ 
whoop? I would like to hear the Old 
Folks sing it to that tune! 

The other piece was quoted from the 
American Vocalist, the Amateur’s Song 
Book (Boston, 1848), and Mason’s Song 
Garden. At last I found that it was writ- 
ten (over a century ago) by Mrs. Anne 
Hunter, wife of the celebrated English 
surgeon, some of whose songs were set 
to music by Haydn. This and its music 
can be seen at the Boston Public Library 
in ‘‘The Musical Library,” Vol. I., under 
the title of 


THE DEATH-SONG OF THE CHEROKEE INDIAN 


The sun sets in night and the stars shun the day, 
But glory remains when their light fades away. 
Begin, ye tormentors, your threats are in vain, 
For the son of Alknomook will never complain. 


Remember the arrows he shot from his bow, 

Remember your chiefs by his hatchet laid low. 

Why so slow? Do you wait till I shrink from my 
pain? 

No; the son of Alknomook shall never complain. 


Remember the wood where in ambush we lay, 

And the scalps which we bore from your nation 
away; 

Now the flame rises fast; you exult in my pain, 

But the son of Alknomook shall never complain. 


I go to the land where my father is gone, 

His ghost shall rejoice in the fame of his son; 
Death comes like a friend to relieve me from pain, 
And thy son, O Alknomook has scorned to complain. 


Mw. MSD) 
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In and Around Chicago 


The Labor Question 

One could not fail to be struck with the 
many references Sunday in the pulpits of 
all denominations to the attitude which Labor 
Unions have taken with reference to non-union 
men and to the high-handed measures which 
not a few of them have advocated. The unions 
were approved but their members were asked 
to consider the rights of employers, the public 
and the men who for various reasons do not 
care to join unions. Sunday was a bad day 
in many respects for the unions. Several of 
the most prominent members were accused by 
name of disloyalty to their associates, and of 
having been in the pay of employers’ unions. 
Resolutions were offered asking for their ex- 
pulsion, or at least their suspension till the 
charges against them can be investigated. 
Whether guilty or innocent the fact that men 
like Albert Young and M. B. Madden are sus- 
pected of seeking personal advantage from 
their relation to labor unions cannot fail to 
injure the cause. 


Reform Movements 

The victories gained in Hyde Park by the 
league for law and order are encouraging 
other sections of the city to try to put an 
end to disorderly saloons. A meeting was 
held Sunday evening in Immanuel Baptist 
Church, at which the pastor, Rev. Johnston 
Myers, Arthur Burrage Farwell, to whom 
Hyde Park owes its victory, and other men 
almost as prominent spoke. The feeling was 
that with the assistance of the proper author- 
ities the law requiring Sunday closing and 
closing at midnight can be made effective. 
Mr. Farwell paid a high tribute to Mr. C.S. 
Deneen, who as state’s attorney has done 
much to bring law breaking into disrepute. 
Mr. Farwell said that he was worth a thou- 
sand policemen in the Hyde Park fight. In- 
deed the police in most cases hindered quite 
as much as they helped. Were the city au- 
thorities anxious to close the saloons as the 
law directs, to put an end to policy shops and 
open gambling of all kinds, there is little 
doubt that the police would be as zealous for 
the interests of law and order as they are now 
indifferent to them. 


Ministers’ Meeting 

The brethren met Monday morning in their 
accustomed place, the lecture-room of the 
Y. M. C. A. The attendance was above the 
average. The subject was Vacation Experi- 
ences, each person giving utterance to the 
best thought that came to him during his 
absence from his people. The discussion was 
opened by Mr. Wark, who spoke of the low 
standards of morality found in the rural dis- 
tricts of Wisconsin, and yet gave it as his con- 
viction that young people are in general fay- 
orably inclined toward religion. They care 
little for theories, but they prize manliness 
and revere Christ. Most of the other brethren 
were rather pessimistic, and seemed to have 
seen little during their vacation to encourage 
them. Yet every one expressed his purpose 
to preach more simply and more earnestly 
than ever. Low moral standards, disregard 
of the Sabbath, increase in Sunday baseball 
clubs, indifference on the part of many chureh 
members, the small number of additions to 
our churches on confession of faith were re- 
ferred to as indications of some of the difficul- 
ties in presenting the gospel effectively. It 
is not a discouraging sign that so many are 
trying to discover some way of meeting and 
removing these difficulties. 


Speakers at the Moody Institute 

There is no man from abroad whom students 
at the Bible Institute take more pleasure in 
hearing than Professor Orr of Glasgow. His 
subject was the Confirmation of the Bible and 
the Foundations of Our Faith. Each of his 
six lectures was atreat. He is remarkable for 
the clearness with which he states his conclu- 


sions, for the sanity of his thought, and for 
the thoroughness with which he investigates 
the subjects upon which he speaks. Other 
lecturers at the institute have been Prof. John 
R. Sampey of Louisville, Ky., John Willis 
Baer and Rey. William Evans, now perma- 
nently connected with the institute. 


Resignation of Dr. A. M. Hall, Springfield, Ill. 

After a successful pastorate of four years 
at the capital of the state Dr. Hall has felt 
constrained to lay down his burdens. During 
his service the auditorium has been built and 
paid for. Several years ago a fine building 
was erected for Sunday school and social pur- 
poses so that now the First Church of Spring- 
field is finely equipped. It is strong and ag- 
gressive, though in a political center like 
Springfield it is not always easy to secure such 
spiritual results as an earnest minister would 
desire. Dr. Hall has made a fine record for 
ability and consecration. 


Special Funds for Research 

It has been quietly announced that Mr. 
Rockefeller has promised to provide means for 
five years for explorations in the valley of the 
Euphrates and Tigris and in Egypt. Prof. 
Robert H. Harper, brother of President 
Harper, and eminent as an Assyriologist will 
be at the head of one of the parties, Prof. Ira 
M. Price, distinguished for his knowledge of 
Hebrew and Old Testament literature, will 
lead another party, and Prof. james H. 
Breasted, recognized both in this country and 
Europe for his knowledge of Egyptology, will 
conduct a party. It is confidently expected 
that the results of these explorations will be 
to add largely to our knowledge of the past 
and of the Bible. Prof. H. L. Willett this 
year will take a class of divinity students, not 
to exceed eighteen in number, to Palestine, 
and will so arrange the itinerary as to make 
their work abroad count in the regular theo- 
logical course. 
A Church Undaunted by a Labor Union 

Because of the employment of a non-union 
man, men at work on the building to be used by 
the Congregational church at Chicago Lawn 
laid down their tools and threw up their con- 
tract. Nothing daunted, the people took the 
matter into their own hands and by having a 
“building bee ’”’ Saturday afternoons and using 
such aid as can be given through the week, they 
are finishing the edifice themselves and will 
soon have it ready for occupation. Rev. Alex- 
ander Monroe, the pastor, is working as a 
carpenter and other men, among them an 
alderman and a justice of the peace, are render- 
ing such personal assistance as they are able. 
Since Mr. Monroe entered upon his pastorate 
at Chicago Lawn about a year ago there has 
been a large increase in the congregation and 
membership. Lots have been obtained and 
money subscribed for a new house of worship. 
Though within the city limits the parish is 
practically suburban. ° 


West Pullman 

After a successful pastorate of fifteen months 
Rey. D. O. Bean has resigned his pulpit. Ex- 
penses and debts amounting to about $5,000 
have been cheerfully and promptly met. 
Partly as the result of faithful pastoral sery- 
ice and partly @s the outcome of union revival 
services, 177 members have been added to the 
church and 149 young people formed into a 
training class. Mr. Bean graduated at Yale 
Seminary in 1897. He has been pastor of 
Fayette and Strawberry Point, Io., where 
debts were paid and large accessions made to 
the churches. Heis evangelistic in his methods 
and thoroughly devoted to his work. 

Chicago, Sept. 12. FRANKLIN, 





More helpful than all wisdom is one draught 
of simple human pity that will not forsake us. 
—George Eliot. 
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Mrs. Eunice Caldwell Cowles 


Eunice Caldwell, born in Ipswich, Mass., Feb. 4 
1811. Mrs. Eunice Caldwell Cowles died in Ips 
wich, Sept. 10, 1903. 


To a few who have survived their fourscore 
years this brief record will recall a bright 
young woman, eager for knowledge, who 
grasped the opportunities offered by Ipswich 
Seminary in its early days under Miss Z. P. 
Grant and Mary Lyon, and graduated in the 
first class in 1829. To another few will come 
the memory of the first principal of Wheaton 
Seminary at Norton in 1834, who left that 
position to fulfill a promise made to Mary 
Lyon to be her associate in the opening of 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary. Others will remem- 
ber the bride of 1838, who went with her hus- 
band, Rev. John Phelps Cowles, to Oberlin, 
where he was professor of Hebrew and where 
they made their home until 184. 

To a much larger company, to hundreds of 
women in this country and in other lands, 
will come a bright vision of the genius of 
Ipswich Seminary, the woman who developed 
so many other women from 1844 to 1876, 
Eyes that have begun to grow dim will see 
her enter the old seminary hall, smiling upon 
one and another as she walks toward the 
familiar high desk, and as she stands there 





with the color in her cheeks and the bright- 
ness in her beautiful black eyes, ears that 
have not listened to that voice for many a 
day will recognize the ‘“* Good morning, young 
ladies.’”’ How she originated methods and 
supplemented the work of her learned com- 
panion, as together they carried on this 
school, preparing the way for other semina- 
ries and colleges to follow! 

With wonderful clearness and helpfulness 
she drew lessons from the Bible, and in all her 
teaching maintained due proportion in the 
training of mind and heart. Keen to discover 
possibilities in the girls who came to her, she 
was wise to suggest and direct, a real edu- 
cator. Stimulated by her influence, a goodly 
number of women have gone out to engage in 
educational, literary, philanthropic and reli- 
gious work, as well as to grace happy homes, 
honoring her in their various forms of service. 

Left without her companion of more than 
half a century, she has passed the later years 
in the quiet of her charming home, where filial 
devotion has abounded in daily ministration. 
Approaching the border land, she has looked 
with wondering eyes toward the gate which 
ere long must open for her, and at the same 
time has found this world very attractive. 
Keeping herself informed with regard to im- 
portant events, she has faced the questions of 
the day, political, social and religious, sym- 
pathetic in her appreciation of different view- 
points, and always eager to know. Most em- 
phatically she lived while she lived, receiving 
and giving, retaining her charming conversa- 


- tional powers, happy in the expression of 


bright thoughts, even through her ninety-two 
years; and now that she has slipped away, 
our reasonable faith naturally and easily fo!- 
lows her into a realm of continued and useful 
activity. E. HH. 8. 
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The Literature of the Day 


A Reply to Harnack 


It was certain that Harnack’s book 
would call forth replies, and this one * 
is thoroughly representative of the school 
from which it emanates. Its author is 
better known to English readers as a 
philologist than asa dogmatic theologian, 
and his Biblio-Theological Lexicon of 
New Testament Greek is well known 
and highly esteemed in America, The 
author’s interest in true religion, too, 
is as genuine as his scholarship is thor- 
ough. It is well that a man of such 
learning and piety should speak for the 
opponents of Harnack, rather than the 
over-zealous and ill-informed. Professor 
Cremer will be seventy on his next birth- 
day and these lectures come out of a ripe 
experience and a sincere love of truth. 

They represent, however, a method of 
approach which is steadily losing the 
confidence of the world’s scholars. There 
are two conceptions of Christ, so the 
author begins, and he defines them, per- 
haps not unfairly. One is right; the 
other wrong. Having chosen between 
the two, he sets out to establish the 
truth of it. The modern method is, 
rather to say, the gospels afford certain 
materials for a study of the person of 
Christ; What and who is the Christ of 
the gospels? Cremer does not answer 
Harnack, because he does not find com- 
mon ground with him, The real answer 
to Harnack will have to approach the 
question from Harnack’s own point of 
view. 

This book, however, is to be read with 
respect. <A lay-evangelist, sincere but 
unlearned, may demolish Harnack or the 
Higher Criticism. and it will not be 
necessary to say very much about it; 
one may distrust Cremer’s methods and 
dispute his conclusions, but he cannot 
fail to respect the man, his ability, 
scholarship, or piety, and he who disa- 
grees may well covet equal fidelity and 
earnestness for the truth. 


RELIGION 

City tone Sermons, by B. a Campbell. pp. 

286. F. H. Revell Co. $100 
These sermons illustrate he’ sasaki of 
the practical and the mystical thought which 
gives their author so strong a hold upon at- 
tention both in Britain and America. His art 
is the art of sincerity, simplicity and the faith 
that leads to optimism. He speaks upon burn- 
ing questions, like those treated in the ser- 
mon on Christianity and the social order, with 
the same fearless conviction and quiet faith as 
when he is discussing the doctrine of the di- 
vine love. The keynote is that of personal 
devotion to Christ and it opens doors of sug- 
gestion wherever it is applied along the line 
of human experience and need. 

Christ’s Cure for Care, by Mark ay Pearse. 

pp. 143. Eaton & Mains. 40 cents net. 
The qualities of head and heart which made 
the author of this book so much loved in Eng- 
lish Free church circles show at their best in 
this delightful and inspiring volume. It is a 
book to be read with pleasure for its spiritual 
suggestiveness and for the charm and direct- 
ness of its style. 

Revival Addresses, by R. A. Torrey. pp. 271. 

F. H. Revell Co. 81.00 net 
These are the sermons, or - addresses, as the 
author chooses to call them, which were used 





*A Reply to Harnack on the Essence of Christianity, 
by Hermann Cremer, D.D. Translated by Bernard 
Pick, D.D. pp. 268. Funk & Wagnalls. $1.00 net. 
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with such magnificent effect in Britain, the 
Orient, and Australia in Dr. Torrey’s recent 
missionary tour. They are simple, earnest, 
and telling, and illustrate the qualities which 
God used in his great work. One need not 
wholly agree with so conservative a theology, 
or exactly with the author’s views of life and 
of the soul, to appreciate and rejoice in this 
witness to the power of the gospel over the 
hearts of men. 

Answers to Prayer Pe i Qemee Miiller’s Nar- 

ratives. pp. 128. F. Revell Co. 50 cents 

net. 
A compilation of instances of answered prayer 
from George Miiller’s narratives, from the 
earliest to the later stages of the famous or- 
phanages. 

BIOGRAPHY 


The Faith of Robert Louis Stevenson, by 
John Kelman, Jr. pp. 302. F. H. Revell Co. 
$1.50 net, 

Mr. Kelman’s book is a remarkable tribute to 

the working at a distance of personal power. 

He came to the study of Stevenson as an ad- 

mirer who had seen his hero but never spoke 

with him. His method is that of analysis and 
quotation and the reader will feel that there 
is quite as much a revelation of the author’s 
mind in its pages as of the mind of Stevenson. 

Its first appeal will be to the Stevensonians, 

many of whom will find in it a needed empha- 

sis upon one aspect of their many-sided hero, 
while some may be of the late Mr. Henley’s 
opinion and say that it pictures an ideal man— 
aman they never knew. For most readers 
the book is too large and rather over subtle ; 
but it is ungracious to find fault with so mani- 
fest a labor of love, carried out with such joy- 
ous sympathy and spiritual suggestiveness, 
because its hero hardly looms so large to us as 
to the author. 

Memoirs of George Elers, edited by Lord =. 

son and George Leveson Gower. pp. 324. D. Ap- 

pleton & Co. $3.00 net. 

Captain Elers was an English soldier of good 

family who served in India in the early years 

of the nineteenth century and was at that time 

a personal friend of Colonel Wellesley, after- 

ward the famous Duke of Wellington. He 

was also a cousin of Maria Edgeworth. The 
autobiography gives entertaining pictures of 
army and Anglo-Indian life and among the 
letters are some from both the Duke and the 
novelist. 
Beatrice D’Este, Duchess of Milan, 1475- 
1497, by Julia Cartwright. pp. 387. E. ’P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 33.00 net. 

A new edition of Mrs. Ady’s full account of 

one of the most remarkable women of the 

Renaissance. She has drawn largely on recent 

studies and collections made by Italian schol- 

ars and gives English readers a vivid picture 
of Italian court life. 
Schumann, by Annie W. Patterson. pp. 231. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 
One of the Master Musicians Series of which 
six volumes have already appeared. Miss Pat- 
terson gives first an account of Schumann’s life 
and his happy marriage to one of the greatest 
of German pianists, and then a critical study 
of his work. There are apposite illustrations 
and a good portrait. 
Thomas Gainsborough, by Arthur B. Chamber- 
lain. pp. 228. E. P. jutton & Co. 75 cents net. 
A good account, with many illustrations, of 
the life and work of one of the greatest paint- 
ers of the English school, in the compact form 
of The Popular Library of Art. 
Gustavus Adolphus, by Homer W. Tope, D. D., 
yp. 38 yf Paree)- Published by the author at AL 
yany, 
FICTION 


Idyls of the Gass, by Marthe Wolfenstein. pp. 

295. Macmillan Co. $1. 
This is a book which no one who loves hu- 
manity will lay down until all its genial and 
tragic story has been learned. It has in it 
much of the beauty of that home life which 
the Jew has kept as the heart treasure of his 
race, and much of the tragedy of martyrdom 
which has befallen his people in their life in 
so-called Christian lands. Maryam is a true 
creation, drawn from life no doubt, warm with 
the best traits of humanity and pictured with 
powerful simplicity. The book has genuine 
humor of a most engaging sort. It is a voice 


out of the silence of long endurances, speak- 
ing with genuine art, which will help to bring 
Christian and Jew to a better understanding 
and a common respect. 

The One Woman, by Thomas Dixon, Jr. pp. 

350. Doubleday, Page &Co. $1. 
This is a thoroughly vicious woek. Its hero— 
save the prostitution of the word—is a minis- 
ter who is an ideal in physical beauty, strength, 
eloquence—in everything except manhood. 
He marries one woman, becomes the father of 
her children, gains fame as a popular preacher 
in New York, falls in love with another 
woman—if the lustful thirst for possession can 
be called love—marries her after securing a 
divorce from his wife, murders his rival, 
tried, condemned to death, pardoned by a gov- 
ernor who is in love with his wife, and at last, 
penitent, remarries her. The book reproduces 
too faithfully the rotten theories of a class of 
ministers who in recent years have disgraced 
their profession, and its condemnation of them 
is too dramatic to be effective. Like Mr. 
Dixon’s previous novel, The Leopard’s Spots, 
this is a depressing story which offers no solu- 
tion for the problems it raises. It is easy to 
detect several characters in this volume who 
have recently figured in public life. 

Cirillo, by Effie Douglas Putnam. pp. 234. Life 

Publishing Co. 
An international story written with a good 
deal of sentiment and poetical feeling. The 
heroine is an American girl on the grand tour, 
the hero a great singer. Their love and sor- 
rows and the happy ending are told in the 
words of an Italian artist who is their friend. 
The scene shifts from Florence to New York 
and back to Florence. 

The Schemers, by Edward F. Harkins. pp. 

396. L.C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
Shop girls and Harvard students are the chief 
actors of this story. Why the shop girls find 
young men attractive who come to the hosiery 
counter and buy silk stockings—to present 
them to the clerk by way of making acquaint- 
ance—or why university students are drawn 
to empty-pated girls who speculate upon the 
chance of making a wealthy match by attract- 
ing feeble-minded youth, we cannot imagine. 
There is some good realistic character drawing 
in the book, but it is arid enough if regarded 
as a work of art. 


MISSION WORK 


Rex Christus, by Arthur H. Smith, D.D. pp. 

256. Maemillan Co. 50 cents 
This third of the handbooks for the united 
study of missions, issued by the central com- 
mittee of the Women’s Boards could not have 
been put into more competent hands. Dr. 
Smith is not only one of the greatest living 
authorities upon China, but also a writer of 
charm and power. Miss Frances J. Dyer has 
ably seconded him, editing and preparing the 
book for the press and adding a good account 
of the activities of women in China missionary 
work. We do not know of a better brief and 
trustworthy account of the Chinese history 
and life and of mission work in China and we 
predict for the book a circulation as great as 
that of the tens of thousands of its predeces- 
sors. 

The Laos of North Siam, by Lillian Johnson 

Curtis. pp. 338. Westminster Press. $1.25 net. 
The author of this volume, which gives an in- 
teresting account of a little known people, was 
long a missionary among them. She is evi- 
dently a woman of great intelligence who has 
a genuine human sympathy and, best of all 
for the readers’ enjoyment, who knows how to 
use both eyes and pen. Her pictures of the 
Shan or Laos people are graphic and portray 
for us one of the types and stages of human 
development which must be of great interest 
to the anthropologist. The book is well illus- 
trated and belongs with the little group of the 
best recent missionary publications. 

Under r Our ies, by Alice M. Guernsey. pp. 

192. F.H. Revell Co. 50 cents net. 

A text-book of sifted studies for home mis- 
sion classes and meetings, with suggestions 
for various uses of the material it contains. 
It is interdenominational and the first of a 
projected series which is to present the needs, 
progress and aims of home mission work. 
The facts are concisely presented with abun- 
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dant telling illustration. They show the mani- 
fold variety of the common task. It is a 
pleasure to commend so well arranged and 
suggestive a book to the women of our churches 
—and to the men as well, for whom, so far as 
we know, nothing so good is within reach. 

A Miracle of African Missions, by John Bell. 
pp. 139. Fleming H. Revell Co. 60 cents net. 
The story of a convert in the Congo Free State 
told sympathetically by one of the members of 
the Baptist mission. Matula came out of the 
degraded cannibal stock of the Congo tribes, 
led a true life and witnessed a good confession 
in the midst of persecutions. The book gives 
a good idea of the condition of things in that 

part of Africa and has illustrations. 





Book Chat 


An authorized biography of Prof. Robertson 
Smith is being written. 


The Oxford Press intend to issue Pilgrim’s 
Progress with a set of hitherto unpublished 
drawings by George Cruikshank. 

Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. are to 
publish a Life of Gen. S. C. Armstrong of 
Hampton Institute, by his daughter. 


Miss Helen Keller’s Story of My Life is to 
be translated into Hungarian by Professor 
Boros of the University of Kolozsvar. 


Major Charles H. Smith, a Southern humor- 
ist known as Bill Arp, is dead. A generation 
ago he was well known, but of late has faded 
out of sight and fame. 


Jack London’s next book, The People of the 
Abyss, is not a story, but a description of his 
adventures and observations in the East End 
of London in the summer of 1902. 


This fall promises to be a notable one as to 
new books of verse. Besides Kipling’s The 
Five Nations there is to be Yeats’s In the Seven 
Woods, The Singing Leaves by Josephine 
Preston Peabody and Stephen Phillips’s play, 
David and Bathsheba. 


W. Scott King, writing on F. W. Robertson 
in the British Monthly, refers to Prof. William 
James as ‘‘ the first psychologist of Europe.”’ 
If he means that Europe concedes this rank 
to Professor James, he should have made it 
clear. Does he, on the other hand, not know 
that Professor James is an American ? 


Lord Goschen, in a recent address on the 
use of public libraries and the preference of 
the reading public for fiction, estimated that 
nine men in ten among Englishmen read no 
books at all. ‘‘ They are satisfied with Tid- 
dits, and to read an article even a column long 
in a daily paper is a tremendous strain.’ 
Surely our American record is better than 
this. 


Rey. Oliver Huckel of Baltimore, who has 
just brought out a new version of Parsifal, asks 
us to correct our statement that it is to be 
given in New York this winter. He writes: 
** May I be allowed to say that I have nothing 
whatever to do with the proposed New York 
performance, and the literary version of the 
spiritual drama which Crowell publishes under 
my name is not a libretto and cannot be used 
as such.”’ 

Keen anticipation is aroused by the Mac- 
millan’s autumn announcement of new books 
which has just been issued. At last the long- 
promised, long-delayed Morley’s Life of Glad- 
stone is at hand and also another important 
biography, The Life of John Fiske in two 
volumes. Two books are promised from Dr. 
Hillis and two from Prof. Francis G. Peabody, 
entitled The Religion of an Educated Man and 
Jesus Christ and the Christian Character. 
The latter is a companion volume to the au- 
thor’s Jesus Christ and the Social Question. 
In the line of fiction we note especially The 
Crossing, by Winston Churchill; The Heart 
of Rome, by Marion Crawford; A Forest 
Hearth, by Charles Major; and The Children 
o the Tenements, by Jacob Riis. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Sept. 27-Oct. 3. An Evening with 
Japanese Missions. Mal. 4: 2,3. 

If one can be interested at all in foreign mis- 
sions he surely ought to be in Japan. There 
is something so fascinating in the rapidity 
with which this empire has developed its own 
inner life and leaped into the forefront of 
modern nations. Well termed ‘‘ the Yankees 
of the Orient,’’ the Japanese have pushed for- 
ward industriously, until their achievements 
in science, the fine arts, in military and naval 
armaments and in the framework of their 
government command the attention of the 
world. But even more fascinating is the story 
of the rise and growth and influence of Chris- 
tian missions there. 





More than in almost any other foreign land 
our missionaries are confronting the objec- 
tions to Christianity raised by subtle and vig- 
orous Oriental minds. Christianity as an in- 
tellectual system is on trial. Our missionaries, 
as Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall so well showed 
in our columns last week, are striving with 
might and main to set forth the reasonable- 
ness of the Christian faith, to divest it of its 
merely local and temporary characteristics and 
to show how it is the wisdom as well as the 
power of God. To that end splendid institu- 
tions like the Doshisha for young men, with 
its 480 students, and Kobe College for girls, 
with its 230 pupils, and the circulation of 
Christian literature are contributing power- 
fully. We want to watch the working out of 
that endeavor to commend our religion to minds 
steeped in the teachings of other religions. 





Interest attaches to missions in Japan be- 
cause of the union movements under way 
there. Little by little groups of Christians 
belonging to the same general family are com- 
ing together—seven Presbyterian divisions into 
one “Church of Christ,’’ three Episcopalian 
bodies into one, and so on. Moreover, the 
Y. M. C. A., Christian Endeavor Society and 
other organizations embracing different de- 
nominations have taken strong hold. The 
kindergarten, the orphanage and the modern 
hospital are proving allied agencies. We want 
to watch the speedy development on Japanese 
soil of perhaps a larger Christian unity than 
obtains at present in this country. 





Then too the quality of our workers should 
appeal tous. Not to revert to history, save to 
mention the sacred name of Joseph Neesima, 
we may certainly feel that American Congre- 
gationalism is today splendidly represented in 
Japan in the person of men like Davis, 
Learned, De Forest, Pettee, Albrecht, Allchin, 
Carey, Greene and others equally deserving 
mention and of women like Miss Searle and 
Miss Denton. 





Salient facts and dates. Population, 45,009,- 
000; size, a little smaller than California; 
Protestant church membership, 42,451; foreign 
missionaries, 757, representing 38 societies; 
American Board missionaries, 68. 

July 8, 1853, Commodore Perry landed in 
Yeddo Bay; 1873, country fairly opened; 1859, 
first Protestant missionaries in modern times 
(Williams, Hepburn, Brown, Verbeck); 1869, 
American Board missionaries entered. 


Helpful literature. President Hall on the 
Native Church (Congregationalist, Sept. 12); 
Present Day Conditions, Rev. J. H. Pettee 
(Congregationalist, Sept. 5); Present Day As- 
pects (a very valuable pamphlet just prepared 
by Mr. Hicks of the American Board); Lives 
of Neesima by A. S. Hardy and J. D. Davis; 
A Missionary in Japan by Rey. M. L. Gordon. 





President Angell of the University of Michi- 
gan, in his annual report, discusses the theme 
of coeducation, ahd gives frank expression to 
the opinion that the University of Michigan 
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and all other state universities will adhere to 
their present system of equality of the sexes, 
no matter what the University of Chicago may 
do. 


The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 
Sept 20, Sunday. Peter and Cornelius.—Acts 

10; 21-33. 

The first Gentile disciple does us all honor. 
He belongs at the head of a long line of Chris- 
tian soldiers. The secret of his life was con- 
tinual prayer, yet he was not a recluse. He 
shared his piety with his family and his alms 
with the poor. It is good to remember that 
there was a Cornelius even in the army of the 
cruel Tiberius. It needed more preparation 
to get Peter in the mood for teaching than 
Cornelius in the mood to be taught. 


Sept. 21. Preaching to the Gentiles.—Acts 

10: 43-48. 

It was a discovery to Peter that God is no 
respecter of persons. To some of us it is yet 
unknown. We expect God to pay special def- 
erence to us because we are of a *‘ Christian ’”’ 
nation, a good family, a prosperous church, 
of good education, fine taste, well connected 
and successful. But these are responsibili- 
ties, not claims. Remember what Jesus said 
to people of just such pretensions: ‘ Verily 
I say unto you that the publicans and harlots 
go into the kingdom of God before you.”’ 


Sept. 22. Peter’s Defense.—Acts 11: 1-18, 

The gift of the Spirit was decisive. Buteven 
so the faultfinders in Jerusalem treated the 
case of Cornelius as an exception. A Gentile, 
or a group of Gentiles might be admitted as 
a special act of God’s mercy, but that the 
Gentiles were fellow heirs and of the house- 
hold of God they were not yet ready to ac- 
knowledge. 

Sept. 23. Peter’s Escape.—Acts 12: 1-19. 

The rulers were behind this persecution. 
Herod sought popularity by vexing the Chris- 
tians. James was first of the apostles to go, 
the only one of whose death we have any sure 
account. He was called home to service. So 
the group of three which was nearest to Jesus 
was broken. Why James was taken and Peter 
spared we may sometime know, we can see 
already that Peter’s qualities were necessary 
to the church. 

Sept. 24. The Living Hope.—1 Peter 1: 1-12. 

Read this letter (1) for the matured char- 
acter of Peter; (2) to gain a view of the teach- 
ing which fed the apostolic chureh; (3) to get 
in touch with Peter’s testimony for your own 
soul’s growth. Read it as a whole and re- 
peatedly. How full of purpose his thought 
of the kingdom is. Wearein process of dis- 
cipline, but we have a living hope, for God is 
behind and in it all and the inheritance waits 
upon its completion. 

Sept. 25. Children of Obedience.—1 Peter 1: 

13-25. 

We have a part in fashioning our own souls, 
apart which should not be carelessly regarded. 
A Christian may be joyful-minded but not 
lightminded. The sacrifice of Christ is the 
motive to holiness. We are redeemed, there- 
fore we should walk as the children of obedi- 
ence. 

Sept. 26. God’s Spiritual House.—1 Peter 2: 

1-10, 

This is plain teaching of the universal priest- 
hood upon which the true thought of the 
ehurch must rest. That Christ is a living 
stone suggests our likeness to him as living 
stones. We are not a heap of separated and 
meaningless stones, but a temple of God’s 
building. God thinks of us not only one by 
one, but also all together. The individual 
exists for the community of saints and not 
the community for the individual, as we too 
often selfishly think. 
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Ministerial Outings with Boys 


The Peaceable Fruits of a Boys’ 
Camp 
BY WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 


The boys of Winthrop Church, Charlestown, 
have found such a jolly and inexpensive way 
of having a week’s outing that I want others 
to know of it. Not everybody knows that it 
is possible for a group of lads to camp out at 
an expense to each of twenty-five cents a day. 
This is the way it is done. 

We have found a plot of land on the top of 
a bluff facing Boston Harbor at the mouth of 
the Fore River, which the owner lets us use 
each year rent free. We can borrow tents, or 
hire them for $3 a week. The fare is ten 
cents. We hire a boat for 82.50 a week. Last 
year we did our own cooking, but this year 
we asked two of the mothers to come down, 
secured a room for both in the little inn near-by 
for 33 for the week, and we paid these good 
women for their trouble by giving them the 
best time of their lives. 

Each boy who stays the full time hands the 
cooks $2 on his arrival. We hold the camp 
the week preceding Labor Day and through 
that holiday, so that working boys can come 
down Saturday and stay until Tuesday morn- 
ing. These pay fifty or seventy-five cents. 
There is also usually a small general fund 
saved up amounting to 86 or 87, used for 
emergencies or incidentals. No food is car- 
ried, but Wednesday is Parents’ Day and in 
return for the entertainment which we give 
our sires on that occasion we lay up about 
a day’s supply of victuals. 

Labor Day the entire church is invited for 
the day, the boys furnish coffee for all and 
share the liberal basket lunches that are pro- 
vided. They are thus both guests and hosts. 
Most of them have earned the outing and it 
is the only one many of them could possibly 
have. They are as well cared for as at any 
Y. M. C. A. camp where the cost would be 
more than three times as great, and there are 
advantages in the smaller number who ,are 
in social relations all the year round which 
the larger number from different places does 
not give. 

Personally, I consider a boys’ camp the 
combination of more kinds of wholesome- 
ness than any other moral influence. I would 
unhesitatingly prefer a week in camp to a 
week at a Christian Endeavor convention or 
ata revival. It is not preparation for Chris- 
tian life, it is living—simple, generous, self- 
forgetful. 

There are the constant out-of-doors sun- 
light, starlight and firelight, contact with 
water and earth and air, just a tang of hard- 


ship in the straw or blanket bed and the dip 
before breakfast, a neutrality of domestic 
service which makes a boy better appreciate 
home and mother, an emulation in physical 
ideals which is a direct antidote to bad habits, 
a cultivation of good temper in the energetic 
horseplay of going to bed, an exchange of 
neighborliness with cottagers which is good 
for both, and a good fellowship which for 
sincerity, tenderness and strength finds its 
only analogue in the intimacies. of college 
fraternities. 

For an only child or a boy who is getting 
among bad companions the influence is often 
miraculous. No preaching is needed, but if 
a member of the camp makes unreasonable 
demands or refuses to share the hardships 
or tasks of the camp, he receives lessons so 
pointed that he has no difficulty in finding 
the application. On the other hand, if the 
same member falls ill, the attitude of all 
changes and he is at once the recipient of 
attentions as tender as unobtrusive. 

Iimagine that if the adult leader of a camp 
should demand special deference he would be 
lonesome; but if he bunks with his boys, re- 
turns every practical joke with a better one, 
enters each sport as ably as he can and keeps 
his temper, he will once in a while find a camp 
stool quietly placed behind him at table, a seat 
saved close to the fire and a soft corner on the 
general mattress at night. 

I have not been so uneasy since the time I 
used to go candidating as I was the other day 
when I stood at the bat. I was not so anxious 
to hit the ball as to acquit myself well in the 
eyes of my young friends. During the week 
I heard of three boys who had made resolves 
toward a better life; and, since I cannot at- 
tribute it to my sermons, of which they speak 
lightly, I have to lay it to two one-hand 
catches I made in center field. 

I have been asked if there is not danger that 
a minister will lose his dignity in camp. My 
reply to the anxious inquiry must be, He has 
to. But I can afford to lose my dignity if I 
can find fifteen boys. I have never had any 
rules except about firearms and swimming, 
and yet I see that there is a camp standard 
which is silently regarded. Smoking, profan- 
ity and vulgar language are suppressed by an 
authority which I do not exert or inquire into. 
The knowledge a leader gets in camp of indi- 
vidual boys is so complete that as their soul- 
physican he can make out the moral prescrip- 
tions they require for a whole winter. 

One of the axioms of the Y. M. C. A. camp 
is that it is no place for ladies. I can realize 
that this is necessarily true with large num- 
bers and in isolated surroundings. But I have 





A Morning Scrub 


never found the visits of mothers and refined 
women to our camp anything but helpful. I 
have as yet also found little difficulty in the 
complications produced by the nearness of 
girls of the boys’ own age. I think a boy’s 
summer courtships can usually be laughed 
into harmlessness by the endeavors of the 
whole camp. Of course I laugh with my eyes 
open. 

The activities of a camp require no anxious 
preparation. You don’t need to bring enthu- 
siasm with you. The boys will furnish that 
and the days will not be long enough or many 
enough for all they find to do. 

I was a little afraid that the camp would not 
be religious enough—until I began to see that 
it was all essentially religious. I know the 
first night, I thought we ought to have family 
prayers. But I did not know how boys go to 
bed in a tent. I did not know that it was in 
fashion to throw pillows and rubber boots and 
I could not imagine that the tunes could shift 
so rapidly from ‘ Lead, kindly Light’ to 
**Mr. Dooley.”” I am rather reticent, and not 
knowing what to do, I did nothing. After 
several hours, as it seemed, there was a still- 
ness. Soon I felt an arm go over my shoulder 
to my neighbor’s on the other side. 

“*Say, Sidney, are you awake ?”’ 

“* Sure.” 

**T’ll bet you hain’t said your prayers. Tl 
bet I’m the only feller in the push that has 
said his prayers.’’ 

**T have.” 

** Well, you haven’t, Bill.’’ 

Bill had never slept away from his mother’s 
roof before and the tone was suspicious in 
which he protested, ‘‘ I have.’’ 

And soit went round the tent. I don’t know 
when or how, but they all had said their 
prayers. 

This year they asked for a Sunday service 
on the ball ground. They drummed up the 
audience, furnished the music and listened 
with alertness to an address which needed not 
to search for theme, illustration or application. 

The last night they build a huge bonfire and 
sing a camp song which has so many personal 
hits that it is called for four times over. Then 
they rise and doff hats silently for My Coun- 
try ’tis of Thee and God Be With You Till 
We Meet Again; and go home beneath the 
starlight. 

In the winter there is always a camp re- 
union as enthusiastic as a family Thanksgiv- 
ing. And always wherever one meets a boy 
with whom he has spent a week beneath tent 
and blanket thereis a hand grasp which speaks 
a bond that is mighty upon the heart of each 
and enduring into many years of memory. 
Yes, a church camp is a fine thing for a boy, 
and for an ordinary minister it is—well, it is 
bound to make a man out of him. 


Pilgrim Lads in Camp 
BY REV. E. M. BARTLETT, KINGSTON, MASS. 


In the fall of 1902, six lively boys who had 
long tried the patience of their Sunday school 
teacher beyond endurance, and were fast los- 
ing all interest in Sunday school, were organ- 
ized into a club, equipped with a name, con- 
stitution and officers, and provided with a 
goal—a camping trip in New Hampshire. The 
pastor took the class in Sunday school, and 
the club met at the parsonage one evening 
each week. The meetings were informal, the 
boys playing games, listening to stories and 
gravely discussing questions of conduct and 
citizenship. Occasionally there was some- 
thing to eat. The conditions of membership 
were election by the club and regular attend- 
ance at Sunday school—absence on two suc- 
cessive Sundays causing suspension. This 
and a few other rules the boys pronounced 
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“* pretty stiff,’ yet the membership soon 
doubled. 

To cultivate independence and thrift, weekly 
dues were fixed at fifteen cents, which the boys 
earned. They also gave three small entertain- 
ments during the winter. By August they 
had $70 on hand for the trip. They had also 
provided themselves with neat canvas uni- 
forms and pretty club pins, of which they 
were proud. 

Only eight were able to go camping. Their 
ages ranged from eleven to seventeen, the ma- 
jority being about fourteen. As none of them 
had ever been north of Boston, and few had 
seen a respectable hill, not to say mountain, 
the trip to Newport, N. H., was a long series 
of surprises. The tents were pitched beside 
an old shanty on a hillside overlooking a valley 
surrounded by rugged mountains. 

Making beds of fragrant hemlock boughs 
was new business, but as each made his own 
he could not grumble if the bed was hard. 
Cooking, too, was full of surprises—as when 
one started to fry a nest egg and suddenly lost 
interest in eggs. At night there was much 
horseplay, when grips and bundles had 
Strange ways of flying about as if bewitched. 
One morning several boys were found to have 
turned blue. Some of the blueing washed off 
and the rest was covered up with tan. And 
it rained! Two nights they took refuge ina 
barn and in the hay lost themselves and sun- 
dry stockings and other possessions. 

One day they drove and tramped through 
the famous Blue Mountain Park. Moose, elk 
and deer kept hidden, but they caught sight of 
fifty or more buffalo. They climbed Croydon 
Mountain in the center of the park. Up and 
up, for 3,000 feet through the mist, over slip- 
pery ledges they toiled until, the summit 
reached, they looked out into a mysterious 
sea of swift-flying clouds. This experience 
will not soon be forgotten by lowland boys. 

The second week was spent on the shores of 
Lake Sunapee. Here the boys were more at 
home, and surprised the natives by their skill 
on the water. Yankee ingenuity was dis- 
played in the erection of a convenient cook- 
shed from driftwood, their only tools being ax 
and hammer. In their two four-oared boats 
they thought nothing of eight and ten-mile 
rows by moonlight. With lake trips, mountain 
climbing, ball games with other campers, the 
days sped quickly. 

Within reasonable limits the boys were per- 
mitted to follow their own desires and settle 
their own differences of opinion. The good 
time was marred by no accidents more serious 
than bruises and one thrilling encounter with 
hornets. Some knowledge of woodcraft was 
gained, so that none of the club will again try 
to gather spruce gum on pine trees. The trip 
stands out as the pleasantest part of a happy 
summer. Already the boys are talking of 
another to Lake Winnepesaukee next summer, 
and the leader hopes to go with them; for, 
though the fortnight constituted a heroic dose 
of strenuous pleasure, he learned much about 
boys.and their ways that books cannot teach. 








Marriages 








The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





NOBLE—EDMAND-—In Pella, Io., Aug. 20, Marietta 
Josephine, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Edmand, to 
— a? Noble of Chicago, son of Rev. F. A 
Noble, D. D. 


Deaths 


The pee f 2 Sor notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





TRUE—In Center Harbor, N. H., Aug. 27, Abner Clark 
True, aged 81 yrs. An honored member of the Center 
Harbor Congregational church for 45 years. 








HANNIBAL CHASE 

In Lyme, N. H., July 24, Hannibal Chase, aged 71. 
Funeral services were at Lyme; interment at Bristol. 
He leaves a wife (Marinda Jeffers), a sister, wife of 
General Barr, a son and two daughters. 

Mr. Chase, when twenty, laid out the road up Mt. 
Washington, but left his chosen work to carry on his 
father’s farm. He then bought the General Culver farm, 
where for thirty-four years his home has been a center 
of happy family life and hospitality. Of an old Congre- 
gationail family, he loved the church, though not a 
member. D. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Sept. 21, 
10.30 A. M. Address by Sec, F. E. Emrich, Dd. D. 

hy Sat - mae ADDRESSES, East Northfield, Aug. 

—Sept. 21. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL WORK- 
ERS AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE, Atlanta, Ga., 
Sept. 19-23. 

NORFOLK CONFERENCE, Quincy Point, Mass., Sept. 29. 

AMERICAN BOARD, Manchester, N. H., Oct. 13-16. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., 
Oct. 20-22. 

WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCE, Douglas, Mass., First 
Church, Oct, 22, 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, annual meeting, New 
Haven, Ct., Nov. 4, 5. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 


Georgia, Atlanta, Sept. 18,19 
Maine, Farmington, Sept. 22-24 
Washington, Dayton Sept. 22-24 
North Carolina, King’s Mountain, Sept. 23-25 
Oregon Oregon City, Sept. 20 
North Dakota, Carrington, Sept. 29 
Kentucky, Corbin, Sept. 29 
Idaho, Huntington, Oct. 1 
California, Woodland, Oct. 6 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Oct. 6 
Wisconsin, Menominee, Oct. 6 
Wyoming, Douglas, Oct. 6,7 
South Carolina, Lykesland, Oct. 8-11 
Texas, Dallas, Oct. 13 
Jtah, Salt Lake City, Oct. 15-17 
Nebraska, Geneva, Oct. 19-22 
Colorado, Colorado Springs, Oct. 20-22 
Soutaern California, Oct. 
Alabama, Tallassee, Nov. 11 
Mississippi, Cherokee, Nov. 13 
Connecticut, New Haven, Nov. 17 








For Debilitated Men, 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It ranks among the best of nerve tonics for debil!- 
tated men. Renews the vitality. 
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Liver and Kidneys 


It is highly important that these organs 
should properly perform their functions. 

When they don’t, what lameness of the side 
and back, what yellowness of the skin, what 
constipation, bad taste in the mouth, sick 
headache, pimples and blotches, and loss of 
courage, tell the story. 

The great alterative and tonic 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Gives these organs vigor and tone for the 
proper performance of their functions, and 
cures all their ordinary ailments. Take it. 


Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 
Ringworm, Itch, Acne, or other 
skin troubles, can be promptly 
cured by 


Hydrozone 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
hysicians, It is absolutely harm- 
ess, yet most powerful healing 

agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 

sites which cause these diseases. 

Take no substitute and see that 
every bottle bears my signature. 


Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
At Druggists or by mail, from 


Cat Chececlanct sie 


FRER {Dent of discascs sont tree. 














Never Neglect Constipation 


It means too much misery and piling up of 
disease for all parts of the body. Death often 
starts with constipation. The ciogging of the 
bowels forces poisons through the intestines 
into the blood. All sorts of, diseases com- 
mence that way. Most common complaints 
are drepepes, indigestion, catarrh of the 
stomach, liver complaint, kidney trouble, 
headaches, ete. The bowels must be relieved, 
but not with cathartics or purgatives. They 
weaken and aggravate the disease. Use Ver- 
nal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine instead. It is 
a tonic laxative of the highest order. It builds 
up and adds new strength and vigor. It as- 
sists the bowels to move themselves naturally 
and sap paef without medicine. One small 
dose a day will cure any case, and remove the 
cause of the trouble. It is not a patent nos- 
trum. The list of ingredients goes with every 
package with explanation of their action. It 
is not simply a temporary relief, it is a per- 
manent cure. Try it. A free sample bottle 
for the asking. Vernal Remedy Co., 122 Sen- 
eca Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

For sale by all leading druggists. 





| 
| 





J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


EXCHANGEABLE S. S, LIBRARIES 


are a success, Frequent installments of 
new books keep up interest and it costs 
only about one-third as much to hire as to 
buy. Send for catalogue and order blank. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 











Chicago 





FOR CHILDREN 


We find a growing demand for special furniture for Nurseries 
and Children’s Rooms—furniture which shall be of about two-thirds 
the regular size, to be in right proportion to its juvenile occupants. 

There has been no such furniture made heretofore, and it is 
therefore with some pride that we announce an Exhibition on our 
Sixth Floor of our newly-built Juvenile Furniture. 

Everything for the children and in the children’s size (Tables, 
Chairs, ete.) with some special pieces appropriate for the nursery, 
such as Toy Boxes, Cabinets for playthings, etc. 

It is really the ordinary furniture of the household, but planned 


on a “junior’’ scale for children. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 





48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 





Se HURCH 
me 


FACTURERS 


& pricts. 65 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


WASMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON. 











Record of the Week 
Calls 


BAILEY, ORANGE C., Memorial Ch., Worcester, 
Mass., accepts call to Emmanuel Ch., Springfield. 

BENTE, CuRIs. H., Lawton, Okl., to Woodstock, Ill. 

Buiiss, ALFRED V., Ludlow, Vt., to Plymouth Ch., 
Utica, N. Y. Accepts, to begin Oct. 18. 

BricGs, ERAsTus T. (Meth.), First, Second and 
Third Chs., Arena, Wis., to Trempealeau. Ac- 
cepts. 

CRAM, ELMER E., Wimbledon and Courtenay, N. D., 
to Renville and outstations. Accepts, and is at 
work. 

DEROME, JULES A., lately of Plankinton, 8S. 
to Erwin and Valley Springs. 

HADLOcK, Epwin H., Olivet Ch., Springfield, Mass., 
declines call to Baldwinville. 


D., 





| My name on a 
lamp-chimney says, 
‘¢Pay double for 
me; I give double 
light and dont 
break.”’ 


MacBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 


Index; sent free. 
MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


Mail Orders Only. 


Suits and Jackets. 


Made 
in One Week, 


$8 to $40 


A woman is hever so 
well dressed as when 
wearing a suit which has 




























to Order 


been made to order for 
her. Ready-made suits 
lack individuality, and 


rarely have either style 
or fit. We do not keep 
them. We make to order 


only, but our prices are 
lower than are usually 
asked for ready-made 
goods. We can save you 
the storekeeper’s profit of 
from 25 to #20 on every 
garment. 

We carry the finest mate- 
rials and make them up in- 
to garments that are mod- 
ish to the highest degree; 
that possess everything of 
style, of grace, of careful 
workmanship, that it is 
possible to put into 
clothes. Our styles 
are exclusive and are 
shown by no 
other house. 

We have 126 
Styles and 400 
materials to se- 
lect from. Our 
new directions 
for taking meas- 
urements insure Orders 
filled in one week. Catalogue and Samples FREE. 

OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES: 
Tailored Suits, $8.00 to $40.00 
Visiting Dresses, $12.00 to $35.00 
Handsome Skirts, $4.00 to $20.00 
Stylish Jackets, $8.00 to $35.00 


We make a specialty of 
Brides’ Traveling Dresses, $10 to $35. 
We pay express charges to any part of the U.S. 


We guarantee to fit and please you. If we don't, re- 
turn the garment promptly and we will refund your 
money. 

Write us fully; your letters will be answered by 
women of taste and experience in matters of dress, 
who will, if you desire, aid you in selecting styles 
and materials. When you send us an order, they 
will look after it while it is in the cutter’s and ( 
tailor’s hands, and will give it the same care and , 
attention that it would have were it made under | 
your personal supervision by your own dressmaker. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of the newest ( 
samples will be sent free by return mail. Ask f 
new FALL CATALOGUE No. 52. Mention 
whether you wish samples for Suits or Cloaks, and 
about the colors you desire and we will send a full 

\ line of exactly what you wish. 


‘ NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, ‘ 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. ‘| 
Established 15 years. 


perfect fitting garments. 


or ¢ 
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HopkIN, Ros’t, Kent, 0., to Franklin Ave. Ch., 
Cleveland. 

HORNER, JOHN W., Des Moines, Io., to Neligh, 
Neb. 

MASON, GEO. L., recently of Guildhall, Vt., to Ver- 
shire. Accepts. 

McGREGOR, ALEX., lately of Ontario, to Wimble- 
don and Courtenay, N. D. Is already on the field. 

MEDLAR, WM. H., Alexandria, Minn., to York, Neb. 

NuttTinG, Joun K., and Mrs. Abr L., College 
Springs, Io., as co-pastors, to Farmington and 
Prospect Grove. Accept. 

Poor, Wo. J., formerly of Pawtucket Ch., Lowell, 
Mass., accepts call to serve Topsfield until April 1, 
with prospect of settlement. 

SHaw, W. ALEX., Lake Mills, Wis., call to North 
Side Ch., Milwaukee, renewed. Accepts. 

SHELDON, CHAS. F., Waukomis, OKl., to Carrier. 

SPANGLER, GEO. B., Capioma Ch., Spangler P. 0O., 
Kan., to Highland and Leona. Accepts. 

SPEERS, Wo. J., Angel’s Camp, Cal., to Fourth Ch., 
San Franciseo. Accepts. 

STRANG, CLEMENT J., to remain at Sherrard, II1., 
for a second year, beginning Oct. 1. 

SWEET, GEO. E., North Ch., Providence, R. L., to 


directorship of Boys’ Department Y. M. C. A., 
same city. 
TURNER, JONA., Utica, Mich., to Armada. <Ac- 


cepts. 

Tonnies. CHAs. W., Plymouth Ch., Terre Haute, 
Ind., adds to his field West Terre Haute with an 
afternoon appointment. 

VATER, Wo., Clinton, Wis., to Black Earth. 
cepts. 

WINTER, BEN,J. B., Beardstown, IIl., accepts call to 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Ordinations and Installations 


CHILDS, IRVING H., Hartford Sem., 0. and 7. Ben- 
son, Vt., Sept. 9 Sermon, Prof. C. S. Beards- 
lee, D. D.; ordaining and installing prayer, Rey. 
J.#H. Childs, father of the candidate; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. F. W. Hazen, Carleton Hazen, H. M. 
Douglas, D. L. Williams, Le R. N. Taylor, G. W. 
Phillips, D. D. 

DUNLAP, ROGER A., Hartford Sem., 0. and 7. Pater- 
son, N. J., Sept. 10. Sermon, Prof. M. W. Ja- 
cobus, D. D.; other parts, Rev.” Messrs. .G. H. 
Dunlap, A. W. Vernon, W. J. Paske, Prof. A. R. 
Merriam, C. D. Shaw, D. D. 

Moopy, CALVIN B., j. Bristol, Ct., Sept. 9. Sermon, 
Rey. G. E. Soper; other parts, Rev. Messrs. C. H. 
Barber, C. E. Cooledge, Asher Anderson, R. H. 
Potter. J. W. Moulton and Drs. C. C. Tracy and 
R. T. Hall. 


Ae 


Resignations 

BAILEY, ORANGE C., Memorial Ch., Worcester, 
Mass. 

BENTE, CHRIS. H., Lawton, OKI. 

BLIss, ALFRED V., Ludlow and Tyson, Vt., after 
five years’ service. 

BRANDT, WESLEY L., Mitchellville, Io. 

CRAM, ELMER E., Wimbledon and Courtenay, N.D. 

GOODHUE, HENRY A., Westminster West, Vt. 

HARDCASTLE, WM., Cambridge, Neb., to become 
field secretary of Nebraska C. E. Union, with 
headquarters at Lincoln. 

HENRY, J. ADDISON, Eureka, Wn., seeking change 
of climate for benefit of health. 

Lorp, MAY B., field worker for Connecticut Sunday 
School Association, to accept position with Con- 
necticut Bible Society. 

NUTTING, JOHN K., College Springs, Io. 

SHAW, W. ALEX., Lake Mills, Wis. 

STURTEVANT, ERNEST W., Post Mills and West 
Fairlee, Vt. 

TURNER, JONA., Uttea, Mich. 

WADLEIGH, W. H. (/ic.), Dartford, Wis., to study 


at Oberlin. 
Dismissions 


OLMSTEAD, JULIAN H., Tyndall and Bon Homme, 
S. D., Aug. 17. 

YorRK, Burt L., West End Ch., Bridgeport, Ct., 
Sept. 8, to take effect Oct. 1. 


Stated Supplies 
HUNTER, W. J. (Meth.), at Zion Ch., Toronto, Can., 
temporarily. 
LINDSLEY, E. E., at Verndale, Minn. 
MERRILL, GEO. E., Oberlin, 0., at West Superior, 
Wis., until permanent pastor is called. 


| SMITH, Mrs. CHAS. W., wife of pastor at Getchell 


and Ladbury, N. D., at Kensal. 


Continued on page 409. 


DRAKE'S PALMETTO WINE. 


The wonderful tonic medicine that removes all 
congestion and disease from vital organs, tissues 
and blood. One tablespoonful, once a day, imme- 
ara J relieves and absolutely cures Indigestion, 
Flatulency, Constipation and Catarrh of the Mu- 
cous Membranes. It is a positive specific for Con- 
vested Liver and seers and Inflammation of 

ladder, tones the pare te and Nervous System, 
and purifies and enriches the Blood. 

Seventy-five cents at Drug Stores for a large bot- 
tle, usual dollar size, but a trial bottle will be sent 
free and prepaid to every reader of The Congrega- 
tionalist who needs it and writes for it to Drake 
Formula Company, Lake and Dearborn Streets, 
Chicago, 111. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables, 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. - 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of eatarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
chareoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benetits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify 
the breath, mouth and throat; I also 
believe the liver is greatly benefited by 
the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent prep- 
aration, yet I believe I get more and bet- 
ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Loz- 
enges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets.”’ 


MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Habits Cured. Sanatorium 
Established 1875. Thousands 
having failed elsewhere 


have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 


Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 








RUB ON 


‘Painkiller 


and the Rheumatism’s gone. 

















para ci diene — 
Massachusetts Monumental Co. 


150 Nassau Street, New York. 
We wish every one who thinks of purchasing a memo- 


rial to “ SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET.” 
Designs and estimates cheerfully furnished free. 


‘¢Granite, Marble, Bronze.’’ 


BEECHER’ 
wey * BOOKS 


New York BOSTON 





All the 
important works 


Chicago 
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Record of the Week 


(Continued from page 408.) 


Personals 


DEXTER, DAN’L W., on returning from vacation 
with a bride, was given $150 at a reception of 
welcome tendered by his church at Norwich, N. Y. 

DICKINSON, G. LYMAN, new pastor at Prescott, 
Mass., was given a reception of welcome and a 
purse of money by the church Sept. 3. 

TANITOR, JESSE F., since leaving his pastorate at 
Rochester, Minn., has been supplying at Grand 
Ave. Ch., Milwaukee, Wis. He expects to spend 
a few months in study at the University of Chi- 
cago. 


American Board Appointments 


CALDWELL, Mr. and Mrs. SAM’L L., as mission- 
aries of the Board to the Western Turkey Mission. 
For five years they have been connected with the 
college at Smyrna and at the request of the mis- 
sion come under appointment. Both were stu- 
dents in Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., he 
graduating from the scientific department. 

HEMINGWAY, Dr. WILLOUGHBY A., Oak Park, 
Ill., as medical missionary to the Shansi Mission, 
China. Appointment is also given his jsiancée, 
Miss Mary M. Williams, daughter of Rev. Mark 
Williams of the North China Mission. 


Churches Organized 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA., 8 Sept., 116 members. Org. 
by Rey. Messrs. S. J. Rogers, S. E. Eastman, 
P. W. Sinks. No pastor as yet. 


Material Gain 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., First, Rev. E. F. Trefz. Re- 
opened after interior changes, including wiring 
for electric lights. Chorus choir of forty members 
organized. 

Boston, MASSs., Shawmut, Dr. W. T. MecElveen. 
New set of reeds added to present organ, and 
hew echo organ to be set in gallery. 

BRIDGEPORT, Cr., Park St., Dr. E. G. Fullerton, 
pastor. Edifice enlarged for the second time, re- 
modeled and modernized. New organ to be in- 
stalled. Total cost, about $26,000. It is hoped 
that the building will be ready for use by Dee. 1 
Meanwhile afternoon service is held in Washing- 
ton Park M. E. Church. 

LE RAYSVILLE, PA., Rev. Magee Pratt, pastor. 
Auditorium reseated with opera chairs; parson- 
age repaired and painted and new porch built. 

NORTH FALMOUTH, MAss., Rey. E. N. Smith, pas- 
tor. House of worship painted inside and out and 
newly carpeted; expense $600. 

PLATTEVILLE, WIs., Rev. V. F. Brown. Improve- 
ments costing $1,500, including frescoing, electric 
lights and fifteen beautiful memorial windows. 
One, in memory of Rey. A. P. Johnson, under 
whom the church was especially prosperous, is 
a reproduction of Plockhorst’s Christ Rescuing 
Peter. Another bears Hofmann’s adult head of 
Christ. A tablet beneath reads: His Servants; 
Our Pastors, followed by the names of the ten. 
Church was reopened Aug. 23. 

SHELBURNE, MAss., Rey. J. A. Goodrich. New 
steel ceiling and walls. 


Unusual Features 


MERIDEN, Cr., Rev. J. H. Grant, minister. Me- 
morial service held Sept. 3 in recognition of the 
death, last July, of Rev. John C. Wilson, a former 
pastor. Resolutions of appreciation, reminiscent 
addresses and the reading of letters from per- 
sons identified with his ministry enriched the 
program. Among the writers were Prof. G. B. 
Stevens and Dr. A. J. Lyman, minister of South 
Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., of which Mr. Wilson was 
associate pastor. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


LITCHFIELD, CT., Rey. John Hutchins. Memorial 
windows in chureh and chapel presented by 
Judge Geo. M. Woodruff. 

PRESCOTT, MAss. Bequests of Roswell H. Allen: 
to Prescott church, the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sionary Society and the Moody schools at North- 
field, $1,000 each; to the town of Prescott, 3150, 
for keeping in repair the fence of West Valley 
Cemetery. The validity of the will is conditioned 
upon a plain chestnut coffin being provided for 
the testator. 


August Receipts of the A. M. A. 












1902 1903 
Donations, 210,500.39 $8,642.43 
Estates, 6,264.54 2,331.17 
Tuition, 162.75 122.5 
Total, #16,927.68 #11,095.81 
11 mos, 1902 11 mos. 1903 
Donations, #156,460.06 $155,708.75 
Estates, 69,803.32 61,162.71 
Tuition, 49,498.21 52,248.39 
Total, #275,761.59 $269,119.85 


Decrease in donations, $751.31, and in estates 
for current work, $8,640.61; inerease in tuition, 
$2,750.18; net decrease for’ eleven months, 
$6,641.74. 











Forthcoming Jonathan Edwards 
Celebrations 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE BICENTENARY 
AT ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Sunday, Oct. 4. Sermon, by Rev. W. R. Rich- 
ards, D. D. 

Monday, Oct. 5, 3.30 P.M. Address: Religious 
Conditions in New England in the Time of Edwards, 
Prof. J. W. Platner, D.D. Address: The Philoso- 
phy of Edwards, Prof. F. J. E. Woodbridge, LL. D 
6 Pp. M., Collation. 7 P. M., Address: The Theol- 
ogy of Edwards, Prof. E. C. Smyth, D.D. Poem, 
Rey. S. V. Cole, D. D. Address: The Influence of 
Edwards, Prof. James Orr, D. D. 

AT STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 
Oct. 5. Joint meeting of two conferences, Berk- 
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shire North and South. A. M., The Edwards Fam- 
ily, Rev. G. W. Andrews. Pp. M., Introductory ad- 
dress, Pres. Henry Hopkins, D.D. The Modern 
Note in Edwards, Rev. I. C. Smart. The Other Side 
in Edwards’s Teaching, Rev. L. 8. Rowland, D. D. 
Oration on Jonathan Edwards, Prof. John De Witt, 
D.D. Edwards’s Life in Stockbridge, Rev. W. E. 
Park, D. D. 

Oct. 5 (Evening). The Berkshire Congregational 
Club will hold its regular fall meeting with Hon, 
Justice David J. Brewer of the United States Su- 
preme Court as the guest and speaker of the even- 
ing. 

AT HARTFORD 

Oct. 5. Center Chureh, under the auspices of the 
seminary, address: Edwardsas a Theologian, Presi- 
dent King of Oberlin. Professor Simpson of Hart- 
ford will speak from the historical standpoint. 














Be sure the brand is right. 


DWELLING Sai! in +a th city 
of Elizabeth, N. J., 


built one 


hundred years ago, has always 

been painted with Pure White Lead and 
Linseed Oil—nothing else. 

There is not a crack, blister, blemish 

or imperfection of any kind in the paint. 

Makers of mixtures, beat this record if 


Those in 


margin are genuine, and made by “ old 


ARMSTRONG @ McKEL' 

Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMB: 

Pittsburgh, 
FAHNESTOC: 

Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 

Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 

New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN ; ch 

cago. 

SHIPMAN 
COLLIER you can! 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. eds . En8s 60 

*hiladelphia. 

eT 

MORLEY — Cevetana. | Dutch process. 
SALEM 

Salem, Mass. 
sa Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 


Louisville. 


lational Lead Co., roo William Street, New 


If interested in paint or painting, 


address 


York. 








BOSTON 
55 Portiand Street 





WHEN YOU BUILD 


write us in regard to the BAY STATE FURNACE and let us 
prove to you how economically we can heat your home. 
cost much to be comfortable. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE 


It doesn’t 


NEW YORK 
114 Beekman Street 











Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete., published | under this anmnendh at ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in lea ing seaports at home 
and abroad ; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 
Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. c STITT, Secretary. W. HALL Ror ES, 7reasurer. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. Bicentenary of 
the Birth of Jonathan Edwards. Addresses by Professor 
Orr of Glasgow, Professor Woodbridge of New York, 
Professors Smyth and Platner of Andover. Poem by 
Rev. Dr. Cole Of Wheaton Seminary. Trains leave the 
North Station, Boston, for Andover at 12.25, 2.15, 3.30, 

59, 5.14, 5.32 and 6.04 P. M. 

“Leave Andover for Boston at 4.10, 5.50, 7.15 and 9.42 
P.M. There is frequent connection by electric cars 
between Andover and the neighboring towns, Reading, 
Wakefield, Lynn, Salem, Lawrence, Lowell, etc. 

Persons wishing to spend the bight in Andover can find 
comfortable accommodations at the Phillips Inn, Chapel 
Avenue, opposite the Seminary. A few rooms in the 
Seminary are available for the use of guests. For 
these application should be made in advance to Pro- 
fessor Day. 


BELLS 


1 Alloy Church and School Bells. sa Sena ry 
Sa eta 


eagrsWontes BELL FOUNDRY 


aREM PEAL and aed BELLS rose 


and 
THR E. W. veprnEN on TOANY, > 
Bocxers Beut Fooxoar, Covcixxati, O. 

















Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted, a good girl for general housework, country 
home, ten miles from Boston. Fine community 7 
right person will find a pleasant home. Address F. E. H., 
P. O, Box 4, Weston, Mass. 


Wanted. A young lady wishing good high school 
alvantages, who for a Christian home and small re- 
muneration, would help with the housework in a small 
family. Address Denison 38, care The Congregationalist. 

Experienced City Missionary, desiring simpler 
field of work in town or country, would give service in 
ehurch work for pleasant home and nominal salary. 
Good reference. = Mary Ketcham, 117 Gates 
Avenue, Montclair, N. J. 


Wanted. The undersigned desires to procure posi- 
tion as housekeeper, companion or secretary, for young 
lady of refinement, education, and highest social stand- 
ing in Rhode Island. Best references given and re- 
an: d. Mrs. Mortimer Fargo, 65 Broadway, New York 

Board and Care. A nervous invalid, or a con- 
valescent, can obtain board in a private family, with 
home comforts and experienced care, in one of Boston's 
delightful suburbs. Medical attendance included, if 
desired. Highest references. Address M. D. 38, care of 
The Congregationalist. 

Art Lovers and Connoisseurs are invited to be 
come Patrons of the new magazine of art, the American 
Connoisseur, edited by Charles de Kay, art editor of 
New York Times. Partienlars mailed free. High-class 
Agents and District Managers wanted in every city. 

( The most promising venture of the kind that has been made 
in this country, and every artist as well as the larger body 
Sriends and patrons of the arts will wish it weil.— Bostom 
Transcript.) 

Address 8. R. Bonnell, Gen. M’g’r, 481 Fifth Ave.,N. ¥ 


CHURCH BELLS mee, 


Best Superior Copper and 
McBSHANE BELL POUNDRY. Sattimare.tc: 
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Hampden Happenings 


A HOLYOKE ANNIVERSARY 


First Church is congratulating itself and its pas- 
tor on the completion of fifteen years of prosperous 
co-operation. The church, though more than a cen- 
tury old, has never been strong except in faith and 
hope until it secured its present pastor. It proved 
its ambition by calling Rev. George W. Winch to 
leave a successful ministry of thirteen years in En- 
field, Ct., to assume the leadership of a chureh with 
about one-fourth as many members and prosperity 
only on the horizon. There was a membership of 
less than 100, congregations of 125, a Sunday school 
of 200. The edifice was a $14,000 chapel, on which 
rested a debt of $11,000. Today sees a church 
building worth more than $50,000, practically free 
from debt, 330 church members, the net result of 
335 admissions, a Sunday school of 525, with 100 
more in the home department, benevolences quad- 
rupled, passing the mark of $2,000 last year, and 
of course a larger salary to the pastor. 

The inaugural service of the pastorate was a pre- 
paratory lecture Sept. 1. At a similar service this 
year, Sept. 3, the church welcomed its pastor home 
from vacation and surprised him with a silver tray 
on which $150 in gold were laid. The Sunday fol- 
lowing Mr. Winch reviewed the period. By virtue 
of ability and strong personality, as well as by 
length of service, he ranks as a denominational 
leader in this section. 

MATERIAL IMPROVEMENT 

The Second Church in Holyoke is refinishing the 
pews and wainscoting of its auditorium in mahog- 
any to match the organ. A new carpet will be laid, 
and it is hoped that the work will be completed by 
Oct. 1. Grace Branch of Second Church has re- 
ceived the gift of a communion service of silver 
trays and 200 glass cups, which it preferred to sil- 
ver. The church at Chester utilized the vacation 
period to paint and paper its edifice inside and re- 
new the roofing. At Chicopee Falls the damage to 
the spire by lightning some time ago proves so 
great that the vote to repair has been amended to a 
vote to substitute a tower. 





ART OF REST. 
May Be Acquired and Used With 
Great Benefit. 


Complete and restful poise of the body and 
mind is an art not easily gained. 

Perhaps nothing brings one as much con- 
tent, comfort, happiness and pleasure as those 
conditions of easy, restful, resourceful and 
well balanced mind and body, that make of 
work a pleasure and the daily life happy and 
peaceful. 

The nervous housewife busy with a hundred 
duties and harrassed by children; the busi- 
ness man, worried with the press of daily 
affairs, debts, etc., cannot enjoy the peace and 


restful! repose and healthful nervous balance | 


unless they know how. 

There is a way. First and foremost the 
stomach must be consulted. That means leay- 
ing off coffee absolutely, for the temporary 
stimulant and the resulting depression is a 
sure ruin to the nervous system, and the 
whole condition of health and happiness rests 
upon stomach, nerves and mind. 

Start with the stomach, that is the keystone 
to the whole arch. Stop using things that 
break down its power, upset its nervous 
energy and paper. the proper digestion of 
the food and the consequent manufacture of 
healthful blood and nerves, brain and tissues. 

When you quit coffee take on Postum Food 
Coffee. That is like stopping the payment of 
interest and starting on a career where you 
are loaning money and receiving interest. The 
good results are double. You stop poisoning 
the system with coffee and start building up 
the broken down nerve cells by powerful ele- 
ments contained in Postum, These are pure 
food elements ably selected by experts for the 
7 ose Of supplying just the thing required 
»y Nature to perform this rebuilding. 

These are solid substantial facts and can be 
poeren clearly to the satisfaction of any one, 
ry pce ge a Try the change your- 
self and note how the old condition of shat- 
tered nerves and worried mind changes to 
that feeling of restful poise of a well balanced 
nervous system. 

The managing physician of a hygienic sani- 
tarium in Indiana says that for five years in 
his practice he has always insisted upon the 
merge leaving off coffee and taking Postum 

‘ood Coffee with the most positive, well de- 
fined results and with satisfaction to the most 
confirmed coffee toper. 

The Doctor’s name will be furnished by the 
Postum Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for a copy of the fa- 
mous little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 
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NEW PASTORATES 


Rey. Orange C. Bailey of Worcester has begun 
work at Emmanuel Church, Springfield, and Mr. 
Charles B. Bliss, just graduated from Hartford 
Seminary, begins his pastoral experience at Hamp- 
den. Rey. Charles S. Bates of West Granville and 
Tolland seeks relief from a double field and accepts 
the invitation of West Barnstable to its pastorate. 


VACATION SPARKLES 


One of our pastors, in the absence of the local 
minister, supplied the pulpit at a Berkshire sum- 
mer resort some weeks ago. Imagine his feelings 
on Thursday night, when he heard a good brother 
declare in prayer meeting that he had been provi- 
dentially detained from hearing Mr. Blank preach 
last Sunday! 

Mr. Blank’s own pulpit was supplied that day by 
a prominent doctor of divinity from New Haven. 
His friends read next morning in the paper: “ Dr. 
—— preached yesterday in the First Church. Messrs. 
B. and N. sang, ‘ It is of the Lord’s great mercies 
that we are not consumed.” LONG. 


Centennial at Shandon, O. 


The church at Shandon, O., celebrated its centen. 
nial Aug. 26, 27. The Whitewater (afterwards 
Paddy’s Run) church was organized Sept. 2, 1803. 
This was the fourth organization by Congregation- 
alists in the state, Marietta, Austinburg and Hud- 
son preceding it. 

Rey. John W. Brown, a Congregationalist from 
England, preached the first sermon heard in this 
section in 1802. People went many miles to at- 
tend. For almost a quarter of a century services 
were held in cabins and in a wagon shop belonging 
to Deacon David Jones. In 1823 the foundations 
of a building were laid. This was used thirty years; 
and, in 1855, the present structure was built. Dur- 
ing the past summer this has been repaired and 
renovated at a cost of $500. 

It is of interest to note that this church has had 
nineteen deacons and twenty pastors. The dea- 
cons are elected for life and the preachers serve 
pro tem, 

Two sons of Shandon who have become famous 
as journalists returned to help celebrate the cen- 
tennial. They were Murat Halstead, the venerable 
journalist, who left here more than fifty years ago 
to carve out his career, and Dr. Albert Shaw, editor 
of the Review of Reviews. Dr. Shaw declined an 
invitation to dine with the President in order to 
help his native town celebrate. President Roose- 
velt showed his true democracy by postponing the 
dinner and renewing the invitation. Dr. Shaw, Mr. 
Halstead and Dr. W. 0. Thomson, president of 
Ohio State University, made addresses. 

It is interesting to note that the early days saw a 
circulating library in the community, possibly the 
first in the state. 

The community of Shandon has furnished the 
country with a national representative to Congress, 
a state senator, two state governors, two journalists 
of national fame, several foreign missionaries and a 
number of ministers for the home field, besides 
over a hundred teachers and a score of physicians 
and attorneys at law. M. P. J. 


A Transfer across Lake 
* * 
Michigan 

The departure of Rev. James R. Smith, who goes 
from Pilgrim Church, West Superior, Wis., to 
Quincey, IIL, is felt as a serious loss to the Congre- 
gational influence in northern Wisconsin and Minn- 
esota. In his eight-year pastorate Mr. Smith was 
singularly successful. Under his leadership an old, 
unfavorably located property was abandoned, a 
new location secured and a new house of worship 
erected. In the stress of hard times and in a city 
that suffered peculiarly from the resulting business 
depression this was accomplished with no burden 
of debt except a loan without interest from the 
Church Building Society. This the church is easily 
paying back in annual installments. 

Pilgrim is acknowledged the leading Protestant 
church in West Superior, a position largely due to 
the wisdom and strength of the pastor. Honored 
by men of all churches and of no chureh, Mr. Smith 
has been recognized as the city’s leading pastor 
and as a foremost representative citizen. His pul- 
pit work has been of a high order—vital, spiritual, 
attractive and especially helpful to those whose 
faith has been shaken by the sciewtific and philo- 
sophical tendencies of the age. His modesty, sin- 
cerity, Kindliness and readiness to help have en- 
deared him te all. His brethren im the ministry 
particularly regret his departure. A. M. 
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THE ROOT OF THE MATTER, 


He Cured Himself of Serious Stomach 
Trouble, by Getting Down to First 
Principles. 


A man of large affairs in one of our 
prominent eastern cities by too close at- 
tention to business, too little exercise and 
too many club dinners, finally began to 
pay nature’s tax, levied in the form of 
chronic stomach trouble; the failure of 
his digestion brought about a nervous 
irritability, making it impossible to apply 
himself to his daily business, and finally 
deranging the kidneys and heart. 

In his own words he says: ‘‘I consulted 
one physician after another and each one 
seemed to understand my case, but all 
the same they each failed to bring about 
the return of my former digestion, appe- 
tite and vigor. For two years I went 
from pillar to post, from one sanitarium 
to another, I gave up smoking, I = 
coffee and even renounced my daily glass 
or two of beer, but without any marked 
improvement. 

“Friends had often advised me_ to 
try a well-known proprietary medicine, 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets and I had 
often Mat be the newspaper advertise- 
ments of the remedy but never took any 
stock in advertised medicines nor could 
believe a fifty-cent patent medicine would 
touch my case. 

“To make a long story short I finally 
bought a couple of packages at the near- 
est drug store and took two or three tab- 
lets after each meal and occasionally a 
tablet between meals, when I felt any 
feeling of nausea or discomfort. 

‘I was surprised at the end of the first 
week to note a marked improvement in 
my appetite and general health and before 
the two packages were gone I was certain 
that Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets was go- 
ing to cure completely and they did not dis- 
appoint me. I can eat and sleep and enjoy 
my coffee and cigar and no one would 
suppose I had ever known the horrors of 
dyspepsia. 

‘“Out of friendly curiosity I wrote to 
the proprietors of the remedy asking for 
information as to what the tablets con- 
tained and they replied that the principal 
ingredients were aseptic pepsin (govern- 
ment test), malt diastase and other nat- 
ural digestives, which digest food regard- 
less of the condition of the stomach.” 

The root of the matter is this, the 
digestive elements contained in Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets will digest the food, 
give the over-worked stomach a chance 
to recuperate and the nerves and whole 
system receive the nourishment which 
can only come from food; stimulants and 
nerve tonics never give real strength, 
they give a fictitious strength, invariably 
followed by reaction. Every drop of 
blood, every nerve and tissue is manu- 
factured from our daily food, and if you 
can insure its prompt action and com- 
plete digestion by the regular use of so 
good and wholesome a remedy as Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets, you will have no need 
of nerve tonics and sanitariums. 

Although Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
have been in the market only a few years 
yet probably every druggist in the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain now 
sells them and considers them the most 
popular and successful of any preparation 
for stomach trouble. 











Best by Test 
FOR 
disordered stomachs, 

aching heads 
and constipation. 


“It's good for children too”” 





SOc and $1,00 at druggista 
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Connecticut 


Does New Haven Need a Ministers’ 
Meeting 

As the season for renewed church activity 
opens in the vicinage centering in the City of 
Elms, one misses the stimulus of united con- 
ference and action. Time was when, under 
the stimulating leadership of the pastors of 
some of the leading New Haven churches, a 
Monday Ministers’ Meeting afforded zest, fel- 
lowship, acquaintance with the ministers of 
the several denominations and co-operation 
in their plans. The united prayer and breezy 
discussion were encouraging and helpful, at 
least to the younger or newer men. Later, 
the Federation of Churches introduced into 
its occasional meetings the lay element, which 
was good. But indifference on the part of 
many, especially those representing churches 
to which the rest naturally look for leader- 
ship, has made those meetings like certain 
dividends, small and far between. 

Of course there are certain denominational 
associations which are virtually private clubs, 
and there are other gatherings which do not 
profess to be anything but private clubs. 
Then there are the wider denominational in- 
terests which call away some brethren often, 
because they are able men and are available 
for such high service. But it is a fair ques- 
tion whether the interests of the local fellow- 
ship, the demand for united action and ag- 
gression, ought not to take precedence. Are 
not conditions such that solidarity, both in 
reality and appearance, is more important 
than all the individual aims and outreaches of 
the brethren put together? It is natural and 
fitting that the parent churches should lead in 
such matters, but it is also necessary that the 
others should follow not far off. Probably 
our united enthusiasm suffers because of 
weakness in both these elements. 

It is true that meetings which end in talk 
soon become a weariness to strenuous and ear- 
nest people. Yet there is not likely to be 
much effective unity of action until there has 
been at least enough discussion and confer- 
ence to bring some purpose into clear outline. 
Is it true that there are no advance steps worth 
considering together? Has the old straw 
been rethreshed until churches have nothing 
to do but to run it through the mill again each 
succeeding year? If so, itis not strange that 








FORCED. TO RESIGN. 


Lost a Good Position Through 
Bad Food. 


“T felt immediately better after ae first 
meal on Grape-Nuts, which I began to use 
after my health had broken down and I was 
a nervous wreck. 

= = stomach was in such a condition that 
I could eat nothing and trying to eat was a 
burden to me. 

“My pulse ran up to 115 and my weight fell 
21 pounds. I got so I couldn’t work and was 
forced to resign a good position. I took milk 
punches between meals and quit meat alto- 
gether but nothing improved my appetite and 
the condition of my stomach. I finally went 
on one meal a day and had to force myself to 
eat that and was rapidly starving until one 
day a friend suggested Grape-Nuts. 

** Although my palate and stomach had re- 
belled against all other foods Grape-Nuts 
agreed immediately and I really relished this 
food while the changes in my condition have 
been wonderful. My weight increased from 
the start and I have now regained 12 pounds 
while my pulse is normal and I am a new per- 
son all over. Life seems worth living and I 
enjoy all my meals. 

‘To make sure that this change was due to 
~—s I made the experiment of leaving 
off the food for five days but I began to go 
backwards so rapidly that I concluded I had 
satisfied my curiosity in this respect and I 
went back to Grape-Nuts again in a hurry 
and began to pick up again. Grape-Nuts cer- 
tainly touched the spot and did the work.” 
— given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Look in each package for a copy of the 
famous little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 





there is little inclination to waste words about 
it; nor that ministers turn their spare ener- 
gies into other channels marked out for them 
by their own tastes or better judgment. 

But are there not some great lines of pro- 
gressive and united action to be undertaken ? 
To name but one, is there not a pressing call 
for trained energies in the ranks of Christian 
churches? Every other phase of life is im- 
proving its product or expression by the intro- 
duction of skilled workers in all its depart- 
ments; but Christian work is a go-as-you- 
please, hit-or-miss kind of business which 
scarcely makes a pretense of keeping up with 
the times in methods or results. Look at our 
charity and philanthropy, our worship and 
conduct, and especially at our teaching and 
nurture of the young and our aggressive evan- 
gelism. 

Shall not some Moses arise to lead his peo- 
ple out of this bondage to a conventional past 
into a promised land of larger achievement 
through skilled workmanship on the part of 
every fellow-laborer with Christ? w. J. mM. 


A New Sunday School Secretary 


The Connecticut Sunday School Association, with 
headquarters at Hartford, has had notable men 
as its general secretaries, including Henry Clay 
Trumbull (1857-69), John D. Wattles (1872- 
75) and William H. Hall (1879-96). Worthy of 
this goodly line of predecessors is the young man 
just called to the position made vacant by the res- 
ignation of George 8. Deming. 

Rey. Eliott F. Talmadge is Ohio born and Oberlin 
bred. For seven years after graduation he taught 
in the French-American College at Springfield, 
Mass., meantime taking special work at the Bible 
Normal College. He then came to Hartford and 
graduated from the seminary in 1900. He was 
connected with the First Church while in the sem- 
inary. After graduation he became assistant pas- 
tor and has had marked success, especially in the 
management and leadership of the Sunday school. 

The convention of the Sunday School Association 
will be held in Norwich, Noy. 10-12. A fine pro- 
gram is already announced. T. C. BR. 


Danish-Norwegians in New Haven 


About twenty years ago some work was done for 
Scandinavians in this city. The Missionary Society 
of Connecticut began to aid the Swedes in 1889 and 
the Danish-Norwegians the following year. Since 
then not far from $500 has been granted each year. 
The Swedish church was organized in 1887; its 
meeting house was erected in 1891, and its pres- 
ent membership is 125. The Danish church was 
organized in 1890, and Sept. 6, after indefatigable 
efforts on the part of the pastor, Rev. Ludwig John- 
son, and much sacrifice by the people, a substan- 
tial and satisfactory building was dedicated. This 
is the first Danish-Norwegian meeting house dedi- 
cated in Connecticut. 

It is interesting to note an increase in Seandina- 
vian immigration. So long as this continues, these 
churches contribute a most important share toward 
Christian citizenship. Fs 8 1. 


Centennial at Marlboro 


After efforts reaching over nearly half a century, 
the society of Marlboro was “ sett off’ by the Gen- 
eral Court and the town was incorporated in 1803. 
This same year the first meeting house was com- 
pleted. The week beginning Aug. 23 was cele- 
brated with an historical sermon by Rey. Joel 8. 
Ives on Sunday, an historical address by Miss Mary 
Hall on Tuesday, and a general day of glad home- 
coming Thursday. Thoughthe smallest town in the 
state, a new century is begun with hopefulness. A 
charming lake offers attractions to those seeking 


country rest. 8. 
Installation at Bristol 

New York’s loss is Conencticut’s decided gain. 
With the joy of all the people and the special ap- 
proval and gratification of the council, Rev. Calvin B. 
Moody, D. D., recently of Syracuse, began his pas- 
torate in the large and important chureh in Bristol. 
Rev. R. T. Hall, the moderator, offered the install- 
ing prayer; an old time Minneapolis friend, Rey. 
G. E. Soper, preached, while a seminary classmate 
gave the charge to the pastor. I. 
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Have You Got 


A New and Simple Remedy that You May 
Try Without Spending a Cent— 
Cured Many Cases of 30 and 
40 Years’ Standing. 





82 years old, cured of Rheumatism after 
suffering 42 years 


For Rheumatism, that horrible plague, I discovered a 
harmless remedy and in order that every suffering 
reader may learn about it I will gladly mail him a trial 
box free. This is no humbug or deception but an honest 
remedy that enabled many a person to abandon crutch 
and cane. In Lyon, Mo., it cured an old gentleman 82 
years of age, after suffering over 40 years. In Denham, 
Ind., it cured a lady who then cured fifteen of her 
neighbors. In Marion, Ohio, it enabled Mrs, Mina Schott 
to abandon her crutches. Rev, ©. Sund of Harrisville, 
Wis., testifies that this remarkable remedy cured two 
members of his congregation, one who had suffered 18, 
the other 25 years. In Bolton, N. Y., it cured an old 
gentleman 83 years of age. Never before has a remedy 
been so highly endorsed as this: among the eminent 
people who endorse it is Doctor Quintero, of the Uni- 
versity of Venezuela, whose endorsement bears the 
official seal of the United States Consul. No matter 
what your form of rheumatism is, nor mind if doctors 
say you are incurable, write me today sure and by return 
mail you will receive the trial box, also the most 
elaborately illustrated book ever gotten up on the sub- 
ject of rheumatism, absolutely free. It will tell you all 
about your case. You get the trial box and this wonder- 
ful book at the same time, both free, so let me hear from 
you at once and soon you will be cured. Address: 
JOHN. A. SMITH, 2531 Germania Bldg., Milwaukee, 
Wis., U.S. A. 


PEWS— PULPITS 
Charch Furniture of all kinds 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 


Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
w York, 


Individual Communion Cups 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
2,000 churches now using our cups. 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. £, Rochester, N.Y. 








CHURCH 


ica a ak 
BrI28. TELLS WEY. 


rite to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnail, 6 








EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
throughout the world recommend 


QUIN A- 
LAROCHE 


AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 
ANAEMIA, COLDS, LA GRIPPE, 
SLOW CONVALESCENCE, 
STOMACH TROUBLES, 
TYPHOID and MALARIAL 
FEVERS. 


€. Fougera &Co., 30 N. William St., 8. Y. 





MINISTERS who find it necessary on Mondays 
to LUNCH IN TOWN 
will find a very convenient, pleasant and inexpen- 
sive place at the z 
STATE HOUSE CAFE 
5th floor of State House. Rear Elevator. 


“GOUT & RHEUMATIS\W, 
Usethe Great English Remedy 











Were Young 


electro -silver plated 
spoons and furks—at that 
time a marvelous invention— 
were first offered for sale by the makers, Rogers Bros. Although their 
business was established in the year 1847, people were skeptical as to the 
merits of the goods, and they had extreme difficulty in first introducing them. 
Such sales as they made, however, brought new orders, and in a short time 


“1847 ROGERS BROS. 


From Any Point of View 


THE 


Remington ’T ypewriter 


IS THE BEST INVESTMENT 





It leads in durability, reliability, 
permanent excellence of work, 
adaptability to all classes of work, 
ease, speed and convenience of 
operation, and economy in service. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CoMPANY 
327 Broadway, New York 


Spoons, Forks, Etc. 


were famous in the eyes of all silver users. Their little shop was soon 
exchanged for larger quarters, and one of the brothers devoted his entire time 
to selling, while another superintended the making. 
grown to immense proportions, and the goods now made, shown in catalogue 


** J-"5'’ (sent free) will inter- 
est any person who desires 
“ Silver Plate that Wears. ' 
Made only by the suc- 
cessors to Rogers Bros. 


MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 


(International 
Silver Co. 





California 
Oregon 
Washington 


North Western-Union Pacific Excursions 
Daily and personally conducted tours 
in charge of experienced men whose 
entire attention is given to your 
comfort en route. 

Tourist sleeping cars Chicago to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland 
without change, 


$6 Double Berth 


from Chicago to the Coast. Choice of routes. 
Special attention given to care of family parties. 
Books, maps and folders on application to 


$. A. Hutchison, Excursion Manager, Chicago, til, 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


we AT 





Good Orders of Service for Sunday Schools. 


Responsive Worship 
for the Bible Service 


By MILTON A. DIXON. 


This is a collection of appropriate services 
for use at the opening and closing of Sunday 
schools and also for social meetings. There 
are 13 different services in the book, one for 
each Sunday in the quarter, each containing 
Responsive Readings, Chants, choice Hymns 
with music, ete., all topically arranged. 

The following titles give a good idea of the 
scope of these services : 

The Birth and Childhood of Jesus, Jesus the 
Messiah, Love the Fulfilling of the Law, The 
Bible, The Lord’s Day, The Lord’s Prayer, 
Missions, The Righteous Nation, etc., also 
several Praise Services, followed by four Ben- 
edictions. 

Something can always be found suitable for 
festival Sundays and special occasions, while 
a pleasing variety can be given to the de- 
votional part of the Sunday school hour by 
using this unique book. 

These Services have been used with great 
success for several years in the Sunday school 
of which Pres. W. R. Harper of Chicago Uni- 
versity is Superintendent, also in Dr. A. H. 
Plumb’s Sunday school, Boston, and in many 
of the largest and most efficient Sunday schools 
of various denominations. 

We now control this publication and will 
send a returnable sample free of charge to 
any superintendent wishing to examine it 
with a view to introduction. 


Price, Manila Covers, 15 cts. per copy. 
Cloth Covers, 25 cts. * 3 
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